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Just pull out the proper drawer of 
your Automatic Tariff File, the front 
tiles forward, the follow block tilts 
back (automatically), giving you 9 
inches of working space. Find the de- 
sired tariff by index, part the contents 
and lift it out. 


No waste motion or lost time muddling 
through flat files or binders. No tug- 
ging or guessing at the right tariff 
wedged in ordinary obsolete letter 
files; when the contents part the full 
face of the tariff can be read. 


The reference completed, slip the tariff 
back—the place is ready —it slides in 
easily. Closing the drawer straightens 
up the front and follow block, com- 
pressing the contents, keeping 
them in perfect condition without 
buckling or sagging. 

Every traffic man needs this file. 


AUTOMATIC 
FILE & INDEX CO. 


General Sales Offices 

900 Butler Building 
427 W. Randolph Street 
Chicago, II. 
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GREAT TERMINALS 
Provide Unequalled Facilities for 


SHIPPERS and DISTRIBUTORS 


Centralized management and operation as- 
sure a uniform high efficiency and service to 
vessels and cargo interests alike—waterside 
storage eliminates one or more transfers. Ul- 
tra-modern machinery insures the safe han- 
dling of all classes of merchandise. Direct 
transfer ship to rail (except in New York, 


ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
G. W. Green, V. P. & Gen’l Mar. 
17 State Street, New York 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, Inc. 


J. A. Moore, Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


where the terminal is located in the “free 
lighterage limits’) allows the handling of 
cargoes with the utmost speed, safety and 
economy. 

Fireproof buildings with complete sprin- 
kler system enable our patrons to enjoy the 
lowest possible insurance rates. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, Gen’l Mgr. & Treas. 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, Gen’l Mgr. 
Seneca & Hamburg Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Snowden Henry, Sup’t 
10 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Mgr. 
1646 Transportation Bldg. - Chicago 


SE CO. 
om 


_ and ALLIED INIAND WAREHOUSES - 


HARVEY C.MILLER President 
W.B.MCKINNEY Secretary &Treasurer 
\ COMMERCIAL TRUST BLDG. PHILA. PA. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. . 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





GOVERNMENT AND GRAIN TROUBLES 


ISTORY, the ink of which is still damp, should 

serve to impress on the minds of presidents of the 
United States; presidents of railroads, farmers, and the 
congenitally flighty that government is impotent to make 
any permanent change in economic law. A year ago the 
presidents of railroads, in response to the urging of the 
administration of: Herbert Hoever, reduced the export 
rates on wheat with a view to relieving the situation in 
this country created by an oversupply of that important 
cereal. The Commission, a few days ago, also did some 
slashing in rates. 

It was not necessary for the Bureau of Railway 
Economics to say, as it did within the week (see Traffic 
World, July 26, p. 196) that the 1929 reduction “failed of 
its purpose to relieve the wheat situation in this coun- 
try,” and that that was shown by a comprehensive study 
made by the bureau. The reduction did not stimulate ex- 
ports. Every other country that had wheat to sell (and 
all important wheat growing countries had an unusually 
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heavy supply) made like reductions. Importing countries 
added to the imposts. The buyers of wheat got the bene- 
fit or it was absorbed by the governments of the buying 
countries. 

Instead of exports from this country being increased 
they were diminished. Less American wheat went abroad 
in 1929 than in the preceding year and the visible supply 
on December 1, 1929, was more than 100,000,000 bushels 
greater than six months before. The decline in exports 
was particularly noticeable, according to the Bureau of 
Railway Economics, in the months from June to Novem- 
ber, the period in which the reduced rates were in effect. 

If the rest of the world had closed its eyes and ears 
to what had happened in the United States as a result 
of the administrition’s effort, the United States prob- 
ably would have increased its exports. But the rest of 
the world is not prone to inactivity when the United 
States moves. 

That reduction was an experiment, deleterious to the 
railroads and without benefit to the farmers, if not 
actually detrimental to them. The farmers had an 
enormous supply of wheat. Prices fell, as they always 
do when there is more than can be consumed in the 
regular routine of the world. It is no answer to say that 
millions in China and India and other parts of the earth 
needed bread when the American farmer had so much 
wheat to sell. The orientals produce nothing of which 
the American farmer feels much need. Besides, one of 
the arguments in behalf of lower rates was that they 
would enable Americans to sell certain off grades of 
wheat or flour to the orientals. 

All arguments, however, in much less than the time 
the low rates were in effect, were shown to have been 
fallacious... It-was a buyer’s market before the cuts were 
made. Its character did not change by reason of the 
world-wide changes made to counter the American move. 
Buyers got the benefit of the reduction in price equaling 
or exceeding the cut in freight rates. Whether the millers 
passed on the reductions to the bakers cannot be answered 
here. That the ultimate consumer of the loaf of bread 
got any reduction is also a question that cannot be 
answered with yes or no, because retail prices are too 
many to be tabulated. They vary in the same city or 
in the same block in a city. 

One thing, however, is certain. The railroads did 
not get as much money as they would have obtained if 
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SERVICE TO THE SOUTH 


Consolidated cars were originated in Eastern Territory. As their 
economy and efficiency in the transportation of less than carload alsc 
freight was demonstrated, their use spread into Western Territory. 





not 
The Universal Carloading & Distributing Company lead in the wit 
development of consolidated cars in the East, pioneered it in the wat 
West, and has introduced it into the South. We now have offices and the 
terminals in Atlanta, Georgia; Birmingham, Alabama; New Orleans, We 
Louisiana, and Memphis, Tennessee. _ 
In 
Less than carload shipments of articles provided in the Southern a 
Classification, with a carload rating of third class or lower, may be 
shipped via “UNIVERSAL CONSOLIDATED CARS” from any on 
one of fifty principal cities in the United States to Atlanta, Birming- ges 
ham, New Orleans and Memphis at a material saving in freight the 
charges. rat 
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Shipping less than carload freight via Universal means the reduction 
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rates had been kept up. No one contended that rates 
were so high that wheat could not move. The suggestion 
was that, if the railroads cut the rates, the American 
farmer would derive a benefit. The figures do not show 
any. Wheat fell more than the cut in railroad freight 
rates, in many instances. 

Railroad executives, supposed to be hard-boiled and 
impervious to rhetorical or other shafts, in yielding to 
the importunities of the administration, showed them- 
selves to be exactly the contrary of the popular concep- 
tion of them. The large majority of them, though they 
voted for the reductions, doubted the efficacy of the 
remedy for the ills of the farmers. Probably a majority 
felt certain that no good would come from the experi- 
ment. But President Hoover and the Department of 
Agriculture had a contrary view. 

One railroad president who had no faith in it but 
who voted for the experiment, according to report, was 
asked why he had done so. 

“Can you always fight against the wish of your 
wife?” he asked. “You cannot. You yield to her. You 
also yield to the President of the United States.” 

Skepticism as to the value of the experiment was 
notable among the railroad executives and every one 
with whom they-came in contact. One of their meetings 
was held in Washington. Skepticism was reflected in 
the comment reported from Washington. (See Traffic 
World, May 18, 1929, p. 1195.) One of the suggestions 
was that President Hoover and the railroad presidents, 
in what they had done, had emulated the bridge player, 
who, in an effort to save a rubber, stuck out his neck 
where his opponents might conveniently use whatever 
weapons they might have. The developments within a 
week from the time the reductions were announced sug- 
gested the thought that the owners of the wheat and 
the railroads, by reason of the coincident decline in wheat 
rates and prices, were the losers in that operation of stick- 
ing out the neck. 

And now comes the Commission with reductions in 
domestic and export grain rates. They are not unequiv- 
ocally based on the belief that the farmers are entitled to 
relief by reason of the depression from which they have 
been suffering. But one familiar with the talk that has 
been going on for the last five or six years can hardly 
persuade himself that that is not the main ground for 
the reductions. No one can delve into the mind of each 
commissioner and find why he did such and such a thing. 

No one can make a definite estimate as to the finan- 
cial effect of the decision in advance of some indications 
of what changes the new rates will make in the currents 
flowing to each of the larger markets. But the general 
thought is that there will be a considerable net loss. 
Bringing the coarse grain rates up to the level of the 
rates on wheat, in theory, will bring increases in revenue 
to offset losses caused by reductions in the rates on 
wheat. But that is uncertain. There is so much delicate 
figuring about the prices of corn in the alcohol and live- 
stock industries, that the net effect of the increases on 
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corn may be much greater than deemed possible. Some 
of the rates may result in more corn being fed to live- 
stock and a lessening of its use as a source of alcohol. 

But, it may be inquired, how much good will come 
to the farmer by reason of the cut of the proportional 
rate from Kansas City to Chicago, two markets, from 
17.5 cents to 15 cents, a reduction in the revenue of the 
carriers from $105 to $90.a car for a 400-mile haul on 
a 60,000 pound load? 

The answer, it would seem, is obvious. If the market 
becomes a seller’s market, the farmer will be able to get 
much of the $15 cut. If the market remains as at present 
the $15 will be divided among the men who stand between 
the farmer and the ultimate consumer. They will divide 
1,500 cents on every 60,000 pound car they handle—if 
the rest of the world does not change its prices to counter 
the cut in revenue of the American carriers. The rest 
of the grain market world is not oblivious to the things 
that go on in the United States. There is more relativity 
in the grain and many other markets than perhaps even 
Einstein ever dreamed. 

Getting down to the basic fact, it is safe to say that 
practically every fight about freight rates is a fight about 
their relationship, because there are so few freight rates 
that are excessive per se that they are not factors anyone 
must consider. It is the relationship between markets in 
which there are traders and a supply of useful commod- 
ities that is constantly before the eyes of railroad traffic 
executives and rate regulating bodies. The ones who 
negotiate with the producer and the transportation 
agency are the market men. The freight rate is one of 
their cost factors. Changes in rates primarily affect them 
and, secondarily, the producers and the consumers. 

Such a sketchy view of production and marketing 
will indicate the uncertainty of calculations made so soon 
after the Commission has ordered a revision obviously 
intended to confer a benefit, primarily on the farmer— 
by taking money from the carrier—at least on paper. The 
uncertainty as to what the change will cause in the 
various streams of traffic flowing to the various markets 
affects every calculation as to the effect the change will 
make in the revenues of the carriers. Revenue forcasts 
have frequently plagued their makers. Ridiculous as 
was the reduction in rates in May, 1929, and questionable 
as the Commission’s reduction in 1930 may be, they 
appear relatively harmless in comparison with the effort 
of the government to keep the prices of grain from doing 
nose dives, because of oversupply, by buying the so-called 
surplus. That is, in its nakedness, an invitation to all 
grain growers to make a bad situation absolutely rotten 
by growing more grain. Not only is the invitation 
extended to the United States farmer but to every grain 
farmer in the world. It is natural for growers to figure 
that, if the government buys any at all, it will buy 
largely, thereby creating a demand for more than is easily 
obtainable in the market. Each farmer thinks he is about 
the only one keen enough to get the whole significance 
of the fact that the government, for his benefit, is to 
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enter the market. Therefore, he figures that he can turn 
a nice penny by increasing his production. His neighbors 
think and act as he does. 

Making the government “buy the surplus” is an 
expedient about as old as organized government. Should 
the hot, dry weather of this summer produce practically 
a failure of the part of the crop maturing in the remain- 
ing growing weeks, the probabilities are that the govern- 
ment would be able to sell its wheat without a loss. But, 
in the absence of a crop failure, the United States’ effort 
to keep the surplus off the market until it is needed may 
be expected to result exactly as the British arrangements 
with regard to rubber ended and as Brazil’s valorization 
of her coffee crop ended—in a loud financial explosion, 
without benefit to anyone other than the experts paid 
high salaries to show how governments can defeat the 
economic law that, when the supply is large, the price 
will be low, everything else being equal. 

In one of its aspects the decision of the Commission 
in the grain case seems inconsistent and illogical. It 
reads almost as if something had been inadvertently 
dropped out. We refer to its discussion of the financial 
condition of the carriers, in the course of which it truth- 
fully says that its decision must take into account “not 
only comparisons of distance, transportation conditions, 
and ton-mile and car-mile earnings on grain and other 
commodities, but also whether the general level of rates 
on all traffic as a whole is sufficiently high to accord the 
carriers the rate of return contemplated by law,” shows 
conclusively that this rate of return has not been and 
is not being earned, and then, without an explanatory 
“but” or “however,” proceeds to make a material cut 
in rates and resulting earnings. 


Of course, everybody knows that, as a matter of law, 
the financial condition of the carriers does not absolutely 
control the level of rates. In other words, while a rail- 
road or railroads might actually be “in the red,” that 
fact would not prevent a regulating body from reducing 
a rate or rates deemed by it to be unreasonable; on the 
other hand, the bankrupt condition of a shipper would 
not be warrant for reducing rates deemed by the regu- 
lating body to be reasonable, financial conditions of rail- 
roads and shippers being only one of the many things 
to be considered. 

But it does seem to us that someone besides the 
railroads themselves and a few disinterested economists 
and students ought to do a little worrying about the 
financial condition of the carriers, and that a body like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, charged with the 
regulation of rates in such manner as that the railroads 
may be enabled to earn a fair return, ought not to hand 
down a decision of this sort without presenting a logical 
and clear explanation of why the reduction is necessary 
in spite of the financial condition it has itself shown. 


EXTRA FARE TRAINS 


The eastern railroads operating fast passenger train serv- 
ice from New York to Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis, in a brief filed in No. 22735, in re extra fares 
on passenger trains, have offered justification for the present 
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basis of extra fares charged on limited trains, based on an 
extensive record. 

For some months the Commission has been conducting an 
investigation into all phases of extra fares on passenger trains 
throughout the country, in furtherance of which it has held 
public hearings at Chicago and New York. 

The proceeding grew out of questions concerning the law- 
fulness of the carriers’ failure to maintain on limited trains 
at intermediate points extra fares proportionate to those 
ee on the same trains between the more distant principal 
cities. 

The carriers declare that the establishment of extra fares 
at all intermediate stops is impracticable. In recent years, they 
point out, their passenger business has suffered severe inroads 
by reason of the increased use of private automobiles and motor 
busses. This competition has been felt most. severely for the 
shorter hauls, and the carriers fear that the establishment of 
intermediate extra fares would result in still further losses of 
travel to the highway. If they were required to charge extra 
fares at such local points on the limited trains, they anticipate 
that at some points it might become necessary to provide alter- 
nate service available without extra fares, and thus greatly 
increase their expenses without obtaining any new business. 
Many of the limited trains are dependent, says the brief, in 
substantial part upon earnings from local business which if 
lost to them because of highway competition or the provision 
of alternate non-extra fare service would threaten the main- 
tenance of through service in connection with those trains. 
Moreover, the carriers state that many travelers going a con- 
siderable distance gladly pay an extra fare for specially fast 
movement which avoids the loss of business hours, while if 
going a shorter distance, which conveniently can be made in a 
night’s run, they would be unwilling to pay an extra fare. 

No complaints were made to the Commission, declares the 
brief, against the principle of charging extra fares for specially 
fast or luxurious service nor against the amount of the extra 
fares themselves. Nevertheless, the carriers’ brief sets forth 
at some length the value to the passenger of the specially fast 
or luxurious service and the tremendous expenditures involved 
in perfecting and equipping their lines so as to sustain the 
high speed operation necessary in the case of these trains. 

Extra fares have been charged on limited trains between 
New York and Chicago for approximately fifty years and be- 
tween New York and such points as St. Louis, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati and Cleveland, for more than twenty years. These 
extra fares have never been increased except in 1920, when the 
Commission granted a 20 per cent increase therein. 

The only dissatisfaction expressed with the existing basis, 
asserted the brief, was voiced by a Chicago commercial body 


~ which alleged that the lower basis of extra fares between New 


York and St. Louis tended to divert travel between the east 
and the west from the Chicago to the St. Louis gateway, and 
by the Newark Chamber of Commerce, which criticized the 
eastern lines for failing to maintain extra fares from Baltimore 
and Washington to the west for service comparable to that for 
which Newark paid an extra fare. The carriers’ evidence indi- 
cated that as a gateway between the east and the west, Chicago 
greatly predominated over St. Louis, and that the lower basis 
of extra fares between St. Louis and the east had not affected 
this. Only to Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas in all 
western territory does the St. Louis gateway do a greater busi- 
ness from New York than Chicago. The carriers contend that 
competition of lines operating through the Memphis-New Orleans 
gateways is also a factor in preventing the maintenance of the 
normal basis of extra fares to and from St. Louis. 

The revenue received by the eastern lines from extra fares 
amounts to upward of $6,000,000 yearly, which the brief states 
they can ill afford to lose in view of their rapidly declining 
passenger business and their present unfavorable financial con- 
dition. Especially do they object to any reductions in existing 
extra fares because of the fact that it represents a luxury type 
of travel which has been gradually increasing in recent years 
in spite of the falling off of passenger business generally. 
They suggest that, particularly at this time, the public would 
be surprised if the Commission should reduce the charges for 
what is in the nature of luxury travel. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
July 15-22, inclusive, was 463,605 as compared with 471,951 
cars the preceding period, according to the car service division 
of the American Railway Association. No shortage was Tre- 
ported. The surplus was made us as follows: 


Box, 200,740; ventilated box, 1,522; auto and furniture, 37,122 
total box, 239, 384 4; flat, 12,649; gondola, * 272; hopper, 82,127; total 
coal, 168,399; coke, 580; S. D. stock, 22,3 D. D. stock " 3,684; re- 


frigerator, 15, 205; tank, 423; in ay 8303; total, 463, 608" 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 37,500 box, 1,250 auto 
and furniture, 375 S. D. stock, 1,200 refrigeraotr and 25 mis- 
cellaneous cars. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





A really optimistic man undoubt- 
edly believes that it would be easy for 
him to persuade eleven men to agree 
on a number of fundamental proposi- 
tions by talking to them on a fine 
summer day. There are eleven mem- 
bers of the Commission. When they put out a report in the 
western grain case they credited the work to “the Commission.” 
No man attached his name to the work. No man was willing 
to say that it expressed all the thoughts that should be ex- 
pressed; therefore, ten either wrote or assented to separate 
views. 

Commissioner Farrell has achieved at least notoriety by 
agreeing with “the Commission,” the author of the report. 
Commissioner Meyer has drawn attention to himself by not 
appearing as the author of it. He spent more than two years 
in hearing the case and getting it ready for consideration and 
disposition by his colleagues. It is believed to be obvious that 
he was not satisfied with the report as it was amended by the 
hands of his colleagues—hence the attribution to “the Commis- 
sion” and the expression of individual views by Commissioner 
Meyer. 

Commissioner Aitchison is credited with a keen character- 
ization of the Commission, when it sits down to thresh out a 
report on a big case. He told one of his friends that his job 
would be a fine one if he did not have so many colleagues. 

The separate views are interesting in that they show some 
of the divisions among the brethren. Commissioner Meyer’s 
observation that the rate scheme was not a “glorified” distance 
scale shows plainly that he did not agree with Commissioner 
Eastman who, notwithstanding his key point work in the south- 
ern and eastern class rate cases, showed a turning toward the 
early love of a mileage scale. 

Commissioner Porter, when he talked about “willful wob- 
bling” of his colleagues in the matter of rates on coarse grain, 
as to whether they should be the same as or lower than those 
on wheat, reminded those who knew about his part in the 
prosecution of I. W. W. men in Chicago in the war period, of 
the fact that the Industrial Workers of the World were called 
“wobblies” by those on the prosecution side. This, however, 
is not to be taken as indicating that he thinks other commis- 
sioners are to be classed with the “wobblies” of those days. 
But there may be some in Iowa and other heavy, coarse grain 
states who will wonder, when they pay the higher corn rates, 
why the name should not be applied to those who committed 
the “outrage.” 


Getting Eleven Men 
to Agree a Nice 
Summer Day’s Work 





Why is it always necessary for a 
government employe, officer, or clerk, to 
unload, just at the beginning of hot 
, summer vacation time, enormous quanti- 
ties of work that has been going through the mill, seemingly, at 
less than snail’s pace, in the pleasant days of fall and spring, 
not to mention the many good days of winter? Even the gen- 
erally diligent Commission, in the latter part of this July, with 
the thermometer above 95 degrees, and above 100 degrees day 
after day, has seeméd to be more like a governmental body 
than usual. 

The answer may be that the unloading of exceptionally 
complicated decisions on the heads of the public, the supposed 
masters of the Commission and all other parts of the govern- 
ment, is the result of twinges of conscience. Pleasant days 
not fully employed may provide the spur that produces the 
concatenation of great heat from the sun and complicated re- 
ports that could have been disposed of in more desirable 
weather. 

It is a fact that, since the country has been blanketed with 
the record-breaking heat, the Commission has seemed to 
promulgate more of its complex matters than in any periods 
three or four times as long in the pleasant seasons of the year. 
Since the arrival of the hot weather the Commission has put 
out the eastern and western class rate cases, the Hoch-Smith 
grain case, the lumber equidistant rule, the Rio Grande Western 
oil revision, the Pacific coast flexible fourth section case, and 
the Southern Facific fourth section case, not to mention the 
Profanity provoking southwestern revision appendices and the 
rail-barge rate cases. 


Eve-of-Vacation 
Conscience Salving 
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He who could devise a plan for making government officers 
make their decisions in the pleasant days that precede the 
beginning of the vacation season would be entitled to the Nobel 
prize, if any there be, for services rendered to that part of 
humanity that must study their decisions. Perhaps the Com- 
mission could win the prize by changing its ways so that the 
peak of its accomplishments would come when the thermometer 
hugs zero instead when it is flirting with 105 degrees. 





Holy Writ may not be the best 
authority in many cases raising ques- 
tions of law, but the Federal Trade 
Commission believes in it sufficiently 


Federal Trade 
Commission Believes 


the Bible to forbid some folks at Sausalito, Calif., 
advertising a course in “height increas- 
ing.” The trade body has even gone so far as to forbid their 


representing that the course represents the sound judgment of 
a “height increasing specialist” and is the product of a person 
skilled in matters affecting the growth of the human body. The 
Califorians, who do not attribute their reputed success to the 
climate of their state, are also forbidden to advertise that their 
course of calisthentics et cetera had resulted in causing their 
pupils to “grow taller.” 

“And which of you with taking thought can add to his 
stature one cubit?” a question asked in the gospel according 
to St. Luke, seems good foundation for the trade body, which, 
of course, however, does not refer to the Bible. Nor does it 
refer to the comment on the question in which it is asserted 
that “if ye then be not able to do that thing which is the least, 
why take ye thought for the rest?” 

But if the Californians heed not the Bible nor the trade 
body it is probable they will be taken into court, all for the 
benefit of the credulous “shorties’” who have given up their 
dollars to the Californians, in a search as vain as that of Ponce 
de Leon. 





Government news mongers are 
making and proclaiming wonderful 
discoveries as a result of their auto- 
mobile tours. For instance, one of 
them has informed the world, in a 
considerable number of words, that 
the numbering of highways has been a great help to the tourists. 

The War Department publicity men have announced that 
“windows in houses and barns caused war in Pennsylvania.” 
Their reference is to the so-called Fries rebellion following the 
laying of direct taxes by Congress in 1798 on lands, houses, and 
negroes to raise money for reducing the debt caused by the 
war of independence. They observed that tourists driving 
through Pennsylvania often asked why the barns were gaily 
decorated with painted circles and designs in addition to many 
painted imitations of windows and doors. The army news 
men declare that “natives, with vivid imaginations, explain, 
with considerable exactitude, the meanings of the various cur- 
lycues and delve comprehensively into ‘hexerei’ and powwow,’ 
some of which very likely may be true..” 

Obviously the War Department men do not believe the 
words hexerei (witchcraft) and powwow (healing by conjuration) 
are words of standing in dictionaries, for they have placed them 
in quotation marks. Reputable dictionaries, German and Eng- 
lish, do not even suggest that the words are colloquial. 

The War Department news men explain that, at the time 
the direct tax was laid, taxes were levied on houses according 
to the number of doors and windows they contained. To “keep 
up with the Joneses,’ folks painted imitations of doors and 
windows on their houses and barns. The insurrection against 
the tax collectors is also known as the Hot Water War, because 
many of the indignant housewives emptied their tea kettles 
where they thought the representatives of the detested Federalist 
party government would most pointedly realize that the liberties 
of good Jeffersonians were not to be interfered with by the 
detested minions of Alexander Hamilton and John Marshall. 
But perhaps someone by this time has wondered how all this 
becomes news of the War Department, for the promulgation of 
which the public should pay. The “press release” does not say. 


Government Publicity 
Men Proclaim 
Wonderful Discoveries 





A century ago Venezuela made good 
her declaration that she was free and in- 
dependent and no longer fief or vassal of 
the king of Spain. This year she is go- 
ing to do what the United States did in 
1876. But she is not to hold a great 
centennial exhibition such as was held at Philadelphia a little 
more than half a century ago. 

No, sir! ‘Spain’s former colony is going to hold a series 
of celebrations centered around the fact that she is going to 
retire the last of her national debt. That will make her one 


Venezuela One 
of the World’s 
Greatest Wonders 
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of the wonders of this world and perhaps of the one to come. 
This country was almost in that condition before the World War. 

Oil has brought to this favorable posture the country of 
Simon Bolivar, the “liberator of South America,’ made famous 
to the boys and girls of the United States about forty years 
ago by having a circus elephant named for him. The black, 
ill-smelling stuff that once was probably fish and other aquatic 
creatures has brought a stream of wealth into that republic 
that has lifted it from the mire of chronic bankruptcy in the 
days of Cipriano Castor to complete solvency and more—in 
fact, enough to enable it to burn the mortgage on the old home- 
stead and forget the days when somebody hopped into the 
plaza, yelled “bochincho” and started another revolution. 

The amazing part of the whole story, especially to those 
who think that, because Latin Americans often fall into the 
hands of unscrupulous “financiers” and lose their eye teeth 
by reason of such contact they cannot wisely handle money, 
is that Venezuela has managed her affairs so well that she and 
the exploiters of her oil fields are on the best of terms—a thing 
that cannot accurately be said of Mexico and Colombia. 





The aviator with a flare has dis- 
placed the farmer’s maid waving her 
red petticoat as the savior of the pas- 
senger train rushing toward destruction 
in the yawning chasm left by the flood 
or fire destroyed bridge. Perhaps the 
aviator has come to the front because the maid no longer wears 
petticoats—at least red ones. 

A night air mail pilot bearing the unpoetic name of Mal 
B. Freeburg, flying between Minneapolis and Chicago, on July 
12 warned a Burlington fast train, on which Jones, the golf 
champion, was riding, about a burning bridge in time to have 
that train stop a quarter of a mile away from danger. By 
being so fast, Freeberg, so far as truth is concerned, spoiled 
a thriller. Stopping a train a quarter of a mile from danger, 
even if the train was running at a rate greater than a mile 
a minute, cannot be worked into a nerve destroying story by 
one having holy regard for truth. 

Freeburg, when he saw the burning bridge, flew back to 
the passenger train he had passed a short time before, circled 
it and dropped a burning flare in front of the engine. Then he 
further advised the train crew by circling the burning bridge. 
Freeburg thought so little of what he had done that he made 
no report about the matter until after the train crew had spread 
the news and Freeburg’s boss asked him about the matter. 
‘The latter reported the incident to the Post Office Department. 
That branch of the government circulated the tale of how the 
aviator with the flare had displaced the girl with the petticoat. 
—A. E. H. 


ILLINOIS STATE COAL RATES 


Believing that both coal and transportation conditions in 
Illinois have reached such a condition that shippers and car- 
riers realize that something must be done to settle their rate 
differences, R. N. Trezise, examiner in charge of the hearings 
in No. 23130, intrastate rates on bituminous coal between points 
in Illinois, and No. 22818, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton 
& Eastern, has addressed an identical letter to the parties 
in those cases asking for expressions of view looking toward 
the holding of a conference for the settlement not only of the 
cases mentioned, but others like them. The cases are being 
heard under the cooperative plan, the Illinois commission par- 
ticipating with the federal body. 

Trezise, in his letter, calls attention to the fact that the 
hearings were closed June 14 and that in the regular course 
briefs will be due September 1, after which a proposed report 
would be issued. He reminded the parties that that course 
would be followed unless the controversy were disposed of in 
=— a manner agreeable to the parties. Continuing, Tre- 
zise said: 


Aviator Displaces 
Girl as Savior 
of Passenger Train 


These cases relate only to the rates on bituminous coal prescribed 
to certain points by the Illinois Commerce Commission. There are 
many rates on coal to other Illinois destinations that may, and prob- 
ably will in the near future, present the identical issue under -sec- 
tion 13 of the interstate commerce act as here presented. This is 
illustrated by the Moline and Davenport cases, Dockets 21020, 21223 
and 18770, which are to be heard at some future date after the 
carriers filed their 13th section petition. The multiplicity of pro- 
ceedings and the piecemeal adjustment of rates on coal to Illinois 
destinations through a protracted course of hearings should be, and 
I believe can be, avoided if the parties realize that their interests 
are to a great extent mutual. The carriers desire to haul the traffic 
and the coal operators desire to ship the coal, but at present this 
—— is gradually decreasing and many of the mines are closing 

Advice has been received that former conferences have been 
held in connection with the coal rates to destinations in Illinois but 
that they were not productive of desirable results. Since that time 
the vital difficulties of the carriers as well as the shippers have been 
revealed to such an extent as to generate the belief that the parties 
may now desire to undertake to agree among themselves upon a 
schedule of rates that would dispose of the present proceeding and 
likewise similar cases. Indeed, suggestions have come from the 
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carriers as well as the operators to the effect that 85 per cent of 
the Holmes & Hallowell scale would be agreeable for certain short 
hauls; that the rates from southern Illinois to points now taking 
Chicago rates might be graded downward to points of less distance; 
and that at least some of the parties would be agreeable to the 
arbitration of the rate from southern Illinois to Chicago at $1.925 
or $1.93. These are only a few of the suggestions that have been 
emphasized. It is realized that the Chicago rate is a pivotal issue 
and that rate especially merits consideration. 

The parties have dwelt with much earnestness upon the de- 
plorable condition of the mining industry in the state of Illinois 
and, consequently, they may. desire to invoke the plan of agreeing 
upon a scale more promptly to correct their immediate difficulties. 
In the event that any agreement is undertaken it must be remembered 
that the success of it is to be based upon the principal of “‘give-and- 
take,” and if some of the parties are to assume an unalterable and 
adamant position no results can be obtained. 

It must also be borne in mind, however, that if any rates are 
established which result in unjust discrimination or undue prejudice 
against related coal producing points, such situations may be pro- 
vocative of complaints, and that when any such issues arise they 
may be considered upon their merits. 

Should the carriers desire to propose a schedule of rates and 
submit it to the parties in this proceeding, such a course might open 
the way to an acceptable solution of this very complex question. If 
the parties advise that they are agreeable to adjusting the issues 
in these cases and in the Moline and Davenport cases in this manner, 
they must be mindful of the fact that it is particularly desirable 
that any unnecessary delay be avoided. 

It is understood, of course, that if the parties are favorable to 
a plan of agreeing upon a compromise adjustment, and it should 
later develop that such an adjustment can not be reached and that 
these cases will nevertheless have to be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for determination, the offers or suggestions 
made by any of the parties will be understood to have been without 
prejudice to their rights or interests upon the record now before 
the Commission. Please advise your desires in the matter promptly. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended July 19 
totaled 928,256 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
12,271 cars above the preceding week, but a reduction of 151,712 
cars below the same week in 1929. It also was a decrease of 
105,587 cars below the same week in 1928. 

Miscellaneus freight loading for the week of July 19 totaled 
359,168 cars, 66,443 cars under the same week in 1929 and 51,092 
cars under the corresponding week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less-than-carload-lot freight amounted 
to 233,131 cars, a decrease of 24,439 cars below the correspond- 
ing week last year and 22,571 cars below the same week two 
years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended July 
19 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 





Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,047 and 6,368; live 
stock, 2,064 and 1,910; coal, 35,580 and 33,961; coke, 1,817 and 3,065; 
forest products, 3,819 and 4,535; ore, 5,760 and 7,366; merchandise, 
L. C. La, 63,445 and 70,796; miscellaneous, 84,096 and 114,196; total, 
1930, 205,628; 1929, 242,197; 1928, 231,868. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 5,445 and 3,955; 
live stock, 1,817 and 1,726; coal, 32,390 and 38,444; coke, 4,628 and 
5,699; forest products, 2,495 and 3,182; ore, 11,224 and 15,128; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 48,454 and 55,525; miscellaneous, 82,359 and 97,917; 
total, 1930, 188,812; 1929, 221,576; 1928, 208,533. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 402 and 454; live 
stock, 277 and 209; coal, 36,954 and 42,172; coke, 281 and 424; forest 
products, 1,305 and 1,723; ore, 350 and 533; merchandise, L. C. L, 
6,676 and 7,407;- miscellaneous, 7,608 and 7,524; total, 1930, 53,853; 
1929, 60,446; 1928, 55,267. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,190 and 3,921; live 
stock, 1,521 and 1,604; coal, 17,668 and 20,608; coke, 396 and 519; for- 
est products, 12,791 and 20,786; ore, 913 and 1,153; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 36,625 and 39,277; miscellaneous, 43,743 and 60,241; total, 1930, 
117,847; 1929, 138,109; 1928, 139,494. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,644 and 11,165; 
live stock, 6,471 and 6,848; coal, 4,774 and 4,591; coke, 1,165 and 1,864; 
forest products, 8,802 and 16,181; ore, 40,221 and 50,481; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 30,496 and 33,414; miscellaneous, 42,939 and 48,918; total, 
1930, 144,512; 1929, 173,462; 1928, 159,251. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 26,923 and 
30,512; live stock, 7,904 and 8,268; coal, 6,177 and 7,584; coke, 132 and 
180; forest products, 7,182 and 11,589; ore, 2,934 and 4,111; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 32,481 and 34,847; miscellaneous, 59,201 and 65,247; 
total, 1930, 142,934; 1929, 162,338; 1928, 157,332. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,505 and 8,358; 
live stock 2,297 and 2,296; coal, 3,228 and 3,859; coke, 93 and 132; 
forest products, 5,764 and 8,747; ore, 607 and 576; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 14,954 and 16,304; miscellaneous, 39,222 and 41,568; total, 1930, 
74,670; 1929, 81,840; 1928, 82,098. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 64,156 and 64,733; live 
stock, 22,351 and 22,861; coal, 136,771 and 151,219; coke, 8,512 and 
11,883; forest products, 42,158 and 66,743; ore, 62,009 and 79,348; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 233,131 and 257,570; miscellaneous, 359,168 and 
425,611; total, 1930, 928,256; 1929, 1,079,968; 1928, 1,033,843. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January............ 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks in April............... 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May............... 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June............00- 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
_ SS” “a Seana 792,141 911,143 850,947 
oS eS Se reer 915,985 1,066,414 1,024,925 
Week of July 19..............005- 928,256 1,079,968 1,033,843 

NN crt tow erty a winccunten 25,843,688 28,674,478 27,371,488 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





HOCH-SMITH GRAIN REVISION 


A general, drastic overhauling of grain rates in the western 
district, affecting the whole country, estimated to cause losses 
of revenues of the carriers running from $15,000,000 to $30,000,000 
a year, with a heavy increase on corn and other coarse grains 
by reason of their being placed on the wheat basis, has been 
ordered by the Commission, in No. 17000, part 7, rate structure 
investigation, grain and grain products within western district 
and for export, opinion No. 15734, 164 I. C. C. 619-822. This 
has been commonly called the Hoch-Smith grain case. The new 
rates are to be made effective not later than October 1. 

There is no discussion of the Hoch-Smith resolution in the 
report, but considerable in the separate views of the commis- 
sioners. The report said the proceeding was instituted under 
“the provisions of.the interstate commerce act, as directed by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution.” That was near the beginning of 
the report. About half way between the beginning and the end 
of the report the Commission, under the caption “findings under 
interstate commerce act,” said: 


The Supreme Court of the United States recently interpreted the 
Hoch-Smith resolution as setting up no standard of reasonableness of 
rate level or relation other than that already provided by the inter- 
state commerce act. Ann Arbor Railroad Company vs. United States, 
— U. S., —, decided June 2, 1930. The findings herein are under the 
provisions of the interstate commerce act. : 


An estimate of a reduction of “at least $15,000,000 in the 
revenues of carriers in the western district—perhaps more—” 
is made by Commissioner Woodlock in one of the separate 
views expressed by every commissioner other than Commissioner 
Farrell. The latter is the only one of the commissioners who 
did not feel constrained to express views which were concur- 
rences in part and dissents in parts. Commissioner Aitchison 
called his separate view a dissent in part. The others called 
theirs concurrences, some limiting the word as indicating agree- 
ment only in part. 


Other estimates of loss, not a part of the official record, how- 
ever, run as high as $30,000,000 or between $20,000,000 and 
$30,000,000. The Commission itself recognizes the probability 
of reduction in revenue by what it says under the caption “gen- 
eral comment” with which it concludes its report. In that 
comment it said that from what had preceded the comment 
it must be obvious that this was an unusual proceeding, em- 
bracing as it did more than threescore major issues affecting 
every part of a vast territorial domain, each of which would 
ordinarily present a case of more than average importance and 
be treated in a separate report in the customary way. Detailed 
individual treatment of separate issues in this proceeding, the 
comment added, would result in a report of encyclopedic size, 
far beyond the limits of practicality and require many months 
of additional time. However, huge as the record was, the 
Commission said there had been a thorough examination made 
not only of the immediate transcript of some 53,000 pages, but 
also of the 2,100 exhibits and approximately 20,000 pages of 
briefs, exceptions, oral argument and final memorandums. As 
to the action taken and its results, the “general comment” was: 


The action here taken represents the fullest possible response to all 
the mandates of the law affecting, among other things, the important 
subjects of levels and relations of rates, the natural and proper de- 
velopment of the country as a whole, and the maintenance of an 
adequate system of transportation. The future volume of move- 
ment of wheat and other grains between specific points can not be 
accurately known. It follows that the revenue effects of the in- 
creases and decreases which will follow the effectiveness of our 
action herein can not be precisely stated. We have made many 
different checks and estimates. While the reductions far exceed the 
increases, and the corresponding revenue effects will be substantial, 
the full effect upon revenues can not be adequately foretold, in view 
of the limitations upon transit, the elimination of transit balances 
outbound from primary markets, and the greater safeguarding of 
revenues from wasteful competition that should follow the reduced 
level of rates. We are satisfied that the readjustment will not 
threaten the maintenance of an adequate system of transportation. 
We say this especially in the light of increased revenues already 
graned in certain other cases, and in the realization that a faliure 
of the present revision to afford adequate revenues will prompt 
further proceedings. 


It would be impossible to take any comprehensive action without 
adversely affecting certain of the conflicting interests upon this 
record. Nothing but experience can demonstrate what the effect will 
be regarding certain of these issues. We therefore invoke the aid of 
carriers in establishing the rates herein prescribed with the greatest 
Possible expedition in order that this new rate structure may re- 
ceive a speedy test. All parties should cooperate to make careful 
note of the effect upon their interests, with the view to bringing to 





our attention from time to time, after a reasonable trial, those situa- 
tions which may require further consideration. 


High Points of Decision 


The striking things done in the report are the following: 

Establishment of the rate-break system as the orthodox 
method to be used in the establishment of rates on grain. That 
consists of a flat or definite rate from the country points of 
origin to the primary markets and the use of proportionals 
from those markets, either to other markets or to final des- 
tination. That means the abolition of “overhead” rates through 
the primary markets, with transit at the markets and “transit 
balances” for use when the grain or product moves out. The 
Commission found the practice of contemporaneously charging 
both proportional rates and transit balances subjected the 
shipper under the proportional rates to undue prejudice and 
disadvantage and gave the shipper under the lower transit bal- 
ances an undue preference and advantage from which the car- 
riers would be required to cease and desist. The Commission 
said the through rates prescribed in the report, that is, on the 
basis of the combination of flat rates into the market and 
proportionals out, would be reasonable; “and that overhead 
through rates less than those combinations should be canceled.” 
But it said that that finding was not intended to prevent car- 
rier competition that did not disrupt the basis of making rates 
by combination on the primary markets. Thus, it said, the 
combination on a given market might be applied as a through 
rate through another market on which the combination was 
higher than on the first market mentioned, provided that the 
shipment was not stopped in transit at the market or other 
intermediate point over which the higher combination obtained; 
but that if the shipment was stopped at either the market 
or other intermediate point on the latter route, the higher com- 
bination had to apply. Transit balances were held to be mar- 
ket disorganizers. That was the chief reason for their abolition. 

Placing of the coarse grains, corn, barley, oats, rye, etc., 
and their direct products on the one-rate basis, namely, the 
wheat basis, both domestic and export. 

Reduction of free transits to two and stoppage for inspec- 
tion (not governmental) to one. Governmental inspections are 
not counted against the shipper. 

Reductions in rates running as high as 40 or even higher 
percentages, and increases, although the former greatly out- 
number the latter. 

Explanation of Decision 


With a view to helping the public get a general picture of 
its work in the least time, the Commission had Secretary McGinty 
issue a memorandum to the press, including the head notes 
to the report which are more illuminating than the head notes 
to some of the Commission’s reports. In it the secretary said: 


The general effect of the revision is to make one rate applicable 
on both wheat and coarse grains and their direct products such as 
flour and meal, for both domestic and export shipment, made ex- 
clusively on the rate-break basis through primary markets from 
which there are proportional rates, with the consequent elimination 
from such markets, on shipments stopped there, of transit balances 
less than the proportional rates. 

The prescribed rates represent on the whole substantial reduc- 
tions on both wheat and coarse grains. Some of the wheat rates from 
North Dakota are increased. Coarse-grain rates from North Dakota 
and Minnesota are increased, from Iowa and Missouri both increased 
and reduced, and from South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas sub- 
stantially reduced. Substantial reductions are made in the flat rates 
to the primary markets, to the Gulf ports (on both domestic and 
export shipments), and in the southwest, the intermountain region, 
and the Pacific northwest. Substantial changes, mainly reductions, 
are also made in the ipeerteenet rates from the Missouri River mar- 
kets to Minneapolis, luth, Chicago and St. Louis, from Minneapolis 
to Duluth and Chicago, and from Missouri and ae River 
markets to the southwest and the Mississippi Valley, including Mem- 
phis and New Orleans; also in the export rates from the Missouri 
River, Chicago, and St. Louis to eastern and Gulf ports. 


Head Notes 


1. Rates and practices affecting the transportation of grain and 
grain products throughout the western district, from that district 
to all ports of export, and from Lake Erie ports to Atlantic ports 
(as part of a lake-and-rail transportation) reviewed under the inter- 
state commerce act and the Hoch-Smith resolution, and a general 
readjustment required. 

2. Dual system of proportional rates and transit balances out- 
bound from primary markets results in undue preference of shippers 
under the transit balances and undue prejudice to shippers under 
the higher proportional rates. Rates through primary markets re- 
quired to be made exclusively on the rate-break basis of flat rates 
into the markets and proportional rates beyond, and overhead through 
rates less than the market combination required to be canceled. 

3. Reasonable through rates prescribed and, when made through 
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the primary markets from which there are proportional rates, broken 
back into combinations of flat rates into the primary markets and 
proportional rates beyond. 

4. Relation of proportional rates from Omaha, Kansas City and 
St. Louis to Memphis and New Orleans and from Kansas City, 
be and Sioux City to Minneapolis and Duluth substantially re- 
vised. 

5. Request of Wichita, Kans., and Grand Forks, N. D., for the 
prescription of outbound proportional rates denied. 

6. Rates on coarse grains are now the same as on wheat west 
of the Rocky Mountains and in Illinois, and 90 per cent of the rates 
on wheat in the remainder of the western district. One rate pre- 
scribed for application on both wheat and coarse grains throughout 
the entire western district and in Illinois. 

7. Rates on grain products, including flour, are higher than on 
grain from which the products are made in some of the territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and on some transcontinental ship- 
ments to the Pacific coast and are the same as on the grain from 
which the products are made throughout the remainder of the west- 
ern district. One rate prescribed for application on grain and grain 
products throughout the entire district. 

8. Bran, shorts and middlings move out of transit points on the 
transit balances of through rates on wheat in some instances and 
on the transit balances of through rates on coarse grains in others. 
The one basis herein prescribed for both wheat and coarse grain will 
correct existing inequalities in this respect. 

9. Mixed feeds containing articles other than the direct products 
of grain are not entitled to move out of primary markets at pro- 
portional rates, or out of transit points at the transit balances of 
through rates, applicable on grain and grain products. 

10. Rates on flaxseed prescribed on basis of 112 per cent of the 
contemporaneous rates on wheat. 4 

11. Bases of rates on farm seeds revised. : A 

12. Transit stops without separate charge limited to two for mill- 
ing or other treatment plus one for inspection, additional stops for 
other than inspection to be paid for at the rate of 2 cents per hun- 
dred pounds for each stop. : 

13. Transit is included in the line-haul rate in all parts of the 
western district except in some parts of the northwest. The rates 
prescribed herein will include transit in the line-haul rate in all 
parts of the western district. 

14. Transit tariffs should be thoroughly overhauled and present 
grants of transit, out of line, and back hauls beyond the point of 
reasonable competitive necessity eliminated. 

15. Transit regulations should be published in transit circulars 
separate from the tariffs of rates in connection with which the regu- 
lations are to be applied. : 

16. Storage in transit of grain products not still in the process 
of manufacture should be discontinued. ; 

17. So-called unit rule for mixed-carload shipments found to be 
unlawful. j‘ 

18. Request of Minneapolis for transit under the rate to Duluth 
from North Dakota and Montana, from which the rates to Minne- 
apolis and Duluth are the same, based on the location of Minne- 
apolis directly intermediate to Duluth on the route of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, denied, and the combination of fiat 
rates to Minneapolis and the proportional rate beyond found to be 
the proper basis of charge under the rate-break system of making 
rates through primary markets herein prescribed. 

19. Previous finding that the rates to Portland, Ore., should be 
10 per cent lower than the Puget Sound ports from points south of 
the Snake River in Washington and Oregon affirmed. ‘ . 

20. Readjustments required in numerous specific situations pre- 
sented upon this record and by formal complaints and investigation 
and suspension proceedings consolidated therewith. a 

21. One basis for both export and domestic shipments prescribed 
for application to Texas Gulf ports and north Pacific coast ports. 

22. Exports differentials to Galveston under New Orleans from 
designated areas in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas prescribed. __ : 

23. Relation of export rates from St. Louis, Chicago and Missouri 
River markets to New Orleans and Baltimore revised. 


Corn Differential and Transit 


Abolition of the lower rates on corn and other coarse grains 
and of unlimited free transits was based upon the determina- 
tion of the Commission to conserve the revenues of the car- 
riers. It said that from a transportation standpoint there was 
no justification of rates on coarse grains lower than on wheat. 
The rates on them, in many parts of the country, particularly 
in the coarse grain growing states, are 10 per cent less than 
on wheat. The Commission said a comparison of operating 
results suggested that the relatively low level of the coarse grain 
rates was at least partially responsible for the unfavorable 
financial showing of the coarse grain carriers, especially in 
western trunk line territory. For instance, it said, that in a 
group of 21 carriers with a combined annual freight revenue 
of approximately $2,000,000,000, nine of them, with relatively 
low coarse grain tonnage, exceeded their statutory return by 
nearly $35,000,000, while the other twelve, with a large coarse 
grain tonnage, were short of their statutory return by more 
than $75,000,000. 

Unlimited transit without additional charge, commonly re- 
ferred to as free transit, was regarded by the Commission as 
a waste of revenue without benefit to the producefs. Estimates 
as to the cost of a stoppage in transit ran as high as $22 a stop. 


Financial Condition of Carriers 


The Commission said that the question presented in this 
case was whether, under present conditions the rates on grain 
and grain products throughout the western districts were rea- 
sonable and just and were properly related to each other and 
to the rates on other traffic. 

“The answer,” the report said, “must take into account 
not only the comparisons of distance, transportation conditions 
and ton-mile and car-mile earnings on grain and other com- 
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modities, but also whether the general level of rates on all 
traffic as a whole is sufficiently high to accord to carriers the 
rate of return contemplated by law, including section 15a of 
the interstate commerce act, which we construe to permit, but 
not to guarantee, the carriers to earn 5.75 per cent on the fair 
value of the property devoted to the transportation service.” 

In its discussion of the financial conditions of the carriers, 
the report carried a table showing the percentage rates of 
return of Class I carriers, by regions, for the calendar years 
1921-28, and for the district as a whole, the latter showing a 
range from 3.12 in 1921 to a high for the whole period, of 4.45 
in 1926 and 4.35 in 1928, the percentages being based on the 
investment as shown by the books of the carriers. 

“For 10 railroads having 75 per cent or more of their mile. 
age in western trunk line territory,” says the report, “the avy- 
erage rate of return on book value was 2.97 per cent in 1927.” 


Continuing the discussion of the financial condition, the 
Commission gave further figures to show how far below the 
contemplation of the law the carriers were, as follows: 


In that year also, on the same basis as used in the table above, 
the returns for individual carriers were 3.66 per cent for the Chicago 
& North Western, 4.53 per cent for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
4.26 per cent for the Illinois Central, 5.06 per cent for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe system, 4.49 per cent for the Union Pacific system, 
and 3.71 per cent for the Southern Pacific Company. For the years 
1921-1927, inclusive, the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company earned 1.02 per cent on its book value. The composite earn- 
ings of the Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie in 1927 yielded 4.75 per cent on our valuation, 
without considering subsequent investment. (During the seven years 
after the termination of Federal control these roads were short $189,- 
775,069 of making a 5.75 per cent return on property investment and 
$136,265,151 short of that return on our valuation.) In the year 1927 
the corresponding shortage was $12,758,736 on our valuation. The 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific during the 10-year period 1916- 
1926 added $216,144,016 to their investment, but in 1926 their net rail- 
way operating income was $3,394,410 less than for the year ended 
June 30, 1916, before they made this additional investment. The 
foregoing statements were practically undisputed upon this record. 


In the calendar year 1927 on Class I railways of the west- 
ern district, grain and grain products, the report said, con- 
stituted of the total traffic 11.60 per cent of tons originated 
and 10.12 per cent of tons carried, including tonnage from con- 
nections. The grain products constituted 24.74 and 26.92 per 
cent, respectively, of the total grain and grain products, tons 
originated and tons carried. 

The report is filled with discussion about market operations, 
cost studies, specific situations, as, for instance, the adjustment 
to the Mississippi Valley and the southeast, the proportional rate 
from Omaha, Neb., to St. Louis as the key to the South Platte 
situation, the relation of wheat and coarse grains, relation of 
rates on grain and grain products, transit, the unit rule on mixed 
feeds, whick was condemned, and the proposals of the carriers. 


Mileage Rates Through Markets a Possibility 


Pronounced changes in market relations, the Commission 
said, would result from the system of rates evolved by it. It 
said the original basis of overhead rates with transit at the 
primary markets proved unsatisfactory and gave rise to the 
proportional rates, which the Commission said, were generally 
observed prior to the general percentage changes and were 
productive of much less complaint than the present proportional 
rates and transit balances, which did not function together 
harmoniously. 

“A return to the method, strictly observed, of making 
through rates by combinations on the primary markets is war- 
ranted by this record,’ says the report, “in the interest of 
market, carrier, and producer. If it should fail, a uniform mile- 
age basis through the markets, with transit balances exclusively 
beyond the markets, is a possible alternative.” 


Under the caption of “some general results of the revision” 
the report describes the combinations which will be prominent 
features in the new structure and why they were used, gen- 
erally because they were prescribed in former reports or re- 
sulted therefrom. 


Thousands of rates are specifically set forth in appendix 
D, not here reproduced, under’ appropriate hearings, as, for 
instance, “flat rates (California to Arizona, New Mexico and 
El Paso, Tex.); Colorado to Chicago; Colorado to Missouri 
River; Nebraska to Chicago; Montana to Seattle; Oklahoma to 
Kansas City; from Texas to Memphis, Tenn., and Wisconsin 
to Chicago. The last page of the appendix consists of interior 
scales for use in western trunk line, southwestern and inter- 
mountain territories, for movements to other than primary mar- 
kets, ports of export, and other points to which rates are not 
prescribed herein, either directly or by reasonable relation. 


That rate appendix covers the pages of the report from 794 
to 822, both inclusive. The first page of it showing the present 
and prescribed rates, proportional and export, it is believed, 
gives the informed grain traffic man a skeleton around which 
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he could build a complete body of rates, without great difficulty. 
That page follows: 


PROPORTIONAL RATES 


Pre- Pre- 
scribed scribed 
(wheat (wheat 
Pres- and Pres- and 
ent coarse To Memphis from— ent coarse 
To Duluth from— (wheat) grains) Continued (wheat) grains) 
Minneapolis ....... 6.5 Pt Kansas City ...... 24 16 
a: re 17.5 mame City ....0. *21.5 16 
Orr eee 17.5 ié Oe ae 11.5 9 
Ramees City «24.6 19 20 — ee aaa *9 9 
To Minneapolis from— To New Orleans from— 
a ee 16.5 8.5 Memphis ........+. 7 10 
eee 16.5 11.5 i eee 728.5 19 
Baneas City ...... 17.5 15.5 pe Se: eee 741 26 
To Chicago from— NS hin 0.6pocawe 742 32 
Minneapolis ....... 13 73 To Texas Group 3 from— 
a: 17.5 15 MORONS CH 200+ 37 21 
ee 17.5 15 REID 6035.0 0004.00:0% 45 27 
manses City ...0- 17.5 15 Te BE knxsiaes% 37 23 
To St. Louis from— To Louisiana Group 3 from— 
ho 17.5 16 Bansas Clty ...... 41 $26 
EE eG ains oasacs 13.5 13 aa 45 $32 
monsas City «os. 13.5 9 a BE, on tecscce 37 423 
To Kansas City from— To Little Rock from— 
See 6 Kansas City ...... 26.5 16 
To Omaha from— SL: Saks eiueows 31 22 
a + 4.5 3 We, ME be ec dews 23.5 10 
To Memphis from— To Texarkana from— 
rrr 25 22 mansas City ...... 31 16 
PG ioe ta racecs *22.5 22 SE ein 44:65 35 22 
eS eerere ree 31 16 





*For the southeast. 

j¥Domestic. 

tWest of the Rock Island from Randolph south through Ruston, 
Alexandria and Eunice 3 cents less. 

40n and east of above line 4 cents less. 


EXPORT RATES 


Pres- Pre- 

“ ent scribed 
Rms Cote Ge Te GOD Banoo so. ovina Sc ccecseseceses 23.5 421 
ee a ee rae er 24.5 427 
EN: SI UII, 5s 6.5.6:015'4.0.0:0-0.04:6 04:06:09 6660400'6.0'6 0 UO Rw Ow 931.5 429 
eS Mane SP PINUIE. i ccaccsccsccsscceess 6ubnceeeons a31.5 429 
i i Ce wii snc sebwhdaaudioeeees és ebaeeebee 38.5 31 
Ree SSE GO TO ooo cc cece ccesescosecdcesneeae 38.5 31 
ey. EN UU SOD os. 0:5-0 d'0\60 006055504 seu ewen wae 24.5 27 
SE ee eee er ere ere 23.5 21 
ee EE SION ois access seesecbie.cesanecsewaweate 25 22 
i SA TE OE SUM, 5 oss osciccc 0020s cceceeesesesee 11 14 
FN NN 66 5 isd be ois anes Sales ebb oe 6 6.04 peak eeeuew 21 16 

CPUREGE SIONS GO TORIEMIOES osc ccs cs cccccccccssceccesense 32.5 27.5 

COMITEL THINGS TG DIGW ONIOADS, ... ccc cccccseveveseeces 22.5 25.5 





4Also the domestic rates. 

aThrough charge to Montreal is made by adding to the propor- 
tional rate of 17.5 cents to Chicago lake charges, not subject to the 
interstate commerce act, said to approximate 14 cents beyond. 

4Through charge to Montreal will be made by adding to the re- 
duced proportional rate of 15 cents to Chicago lake charges, not 
met to the interstate commerce act, said to approximate 14 cents 
yeyond. 

Export Rates 


Export rates, some of which are shown in the foregoing 
table, were discussed, not generally, but as specific situations, 
each requiring treatment, under the following captions: Gal- 
veston-New Orleans differentials; Oklahoma-Kansas discrimina- 
tion removed; export relation of Montreal, New Orleans and 
Baltimore; ex-lake from Buffalo; Buffalo-Toledo; Atlantic port 
differentials; export rates, Montana to north Pacific coast; and 
barley via San Francisco. The guiding lines in Galveston Com- 
mercial Association vs. G., H. & S. A., 100 I. C. C. 110, were 
observed in dealing with the Galveston-New Orleans situation. 
Other issues, not specifically dealt with in this report, pertaining 
to north Atlantic ports, the report said, were recently passed 
upon in Baltimore Chamber of Commerce vs. Ann Arbor, 159 
l. €. C.. G8. 

No fourth section applications were set for hearing in this 
investigation, nor did the carriers ask for additional relief. 
The Commission said that some of its findings, however, would 
require additional relief and to take care of such situations it 
reaffirmed what it said about additional fourth section relief 
in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, page 403, 
indicating what relief would be granted if, within 90 days, the 
railroads filed appropriate applications. 

Outstanding orders inconsistent with the findings and 
order in this case, the Commission said, would be modified 
accordingly. . 
Concurrences and Dissents 

Analysis of the separate views expressed by commissioners 
shows that the abolition of the distinction between wheat and 
coarse grains, of transit and the making of decisions on other 
important points were accomplished by narrow margins, such 
as six to five and seven to four. Not all the points on which 
the commissioners disagreed with their colleagues can be given 
any more than it has been possible to deal with the scores 
of issues disposed of in the report. In the separate expressions 
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the commissioners discussed points that could not be agreed 
upon by a majority for inclusion in the report. The Hoch- 
Smith resolution, the spirit of which some probably will think 
was observed by the Commission in making its report, is dis- 
cussed more in the separate views than in the report itself. 

Throughout the separate expressions run statements and 
opinions indicating that the writers are convinced the revision 
will cause a big loss of revenue; also that the increase caused 
by the abolition of the differential between wheat and the coarse 
grains is a dealing with the coarse grain farmer not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Hoch-Smith resolution. 


McManamy 


Chairman McManamy, concurring, called the abolition of 
transit a backward step in the northwestern states where transit 
services had been separately charged for, because it increased 
the rate by including therein the cost of a service which the 
grower did not ordinarily want or use, yet under the rules 
herein established he would be required to pay for. He said it 
substantially improved conditions in the middle and southwest 


‘ where the number of free transit stops had been unlimited. 


He also disagreed with the theory, as he said, that the primary 
markets were entitled to a more favorable rate adjustment 
than other markets not so designated. 


Meyer 


Commissioner Meyer, concurring, who had charge of the 
case and was expected to write the report which is credited 
merely to the Commission, said that he did not understand that 
the direction of the Hoch-Smith resolution, to reconstruct the 
rate structure, had been affected by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the California deciduous fruit case. He said the res- 
olution directed reconstruction of the rate structure and the 
removal of discriminations. 

“The report, he said, set up a revised grain rate structure 
which he believed experience would demonstrate to be an 
improvement over that now in existence. 

“The new structure is not a glorified distance scale nor 
a symmetrical geometrical figure,” says Mr. Meyer. “It is a 
system of functionally related rates which fit the grain business 
as described in the report. The rates lie within the zone of 
reasonableness, but they are the lowest rates on this traffic 
which can be lawfully prescribed.” 

As to the contention of some that the coarse grain differ- 
ential should have been retained, Mr. Meyer said a pertinent 
reply to that was that such a basis of rates would fall below 
the zone of reasonableness and would take from the carriers 
many additional millions of dollars which could not fairly and 
lawfully be taken. 

Eastman 

Commissioner Eastman, in his concurrence, discussed prac- 
tically every phase of the case, including the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion, leading up to the suggestion of a basic mileage scale, which 
he said he believed, would be sufficiently liberal to the carriers, 
either under the interstate commerce act or the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. His idea was that the Commission’s interpretation 
of the resolution in Grain and Grain Products, 122 I. C. C. 235, 
was entirely consistent with the interstate G¢ommerce act. He 
pointed out that he disagreed with the Commission in the 
California deciduous fruit case because he did not believe that 
the conclusions in that case were adequately supported by 
the evidence in the light of the interpretation. 


Lewis and Tate 


Commissioner Lewis said he qualifiedly concurred in the 
decision not because he considered it the best way to dispose 
of the problem, but because the record clearly showed that 
a readjustment was necessary, that there were inequalities 
demanding correction, that too much of the burden of trans- 
portation was laid on wheat and that certain reductions were 
justified. 

“Though the average reduction is much less,” said he, “a 
survey of specific point rates reveals cuts of 20, 30, 40, 50, or 
even 60 per cent in the present rates. Some of the carriers 
are not at this time in a position to stand such a reduction. 
For that reason I favor somewhat less drastic reductions in 
domestic rates. At the same time I favor lower export rates 
under certain transportation limitations.” 

Mr. Lewis said he was extremely doubtful that the heavy 
reductions made in domestic rates would be of benefit to pro- 
ducers. He also said that the home market was the best mar- 
ket the American grain grower had and that his concern could 
not lay so much in the few cents a bushel that “we may be 
able to clip off his transportation costs as in the restoration 
of conditions which give him a seller’s market, or a return to 
profitable prices.” 

“The best argument,” continued he, “that is made in behalf 
of the decision herein is that it creates a more equitable rate 
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structure which will lend itself to horizontal adjustments up 
or down. This carries to me intimation that the level herein 
prescribed is probably too low to be permanent. Stability in 
rates is one of the highly desirable things to be sought in this 
or any other adjustment.” 

Mr. Lewis said that Commissioner Tate concurred as to 
lower export rates. 

Woodlock 


Commissioner Woodlock said his main difficulty with the 
report was the level of the rates prescribed. 

“They are, in my judgment, far too low,” said he. “They 
will involve a reduction of at least $15,000,000 in the revenues 
of carriers in the western district—perhaps more—and that loss 
will fall most heavily upon carriers in the southwest and in the 
Pacific northwest which will derive no benefit whatever from 
our revision of western trunk line class rates. . . . I assume 
that we shall be ready and prompt to rectify the structure if 
it shall prove, as I fear it will, to be too low.” 


Brainerd 


Commissioner Brainerd, concurring, favored a prescription 
.of export rates to the Gulf and north Pacific ports lower than 
domestic rates, the same as at present awarded to the north 
Atlantic ports; a reasonable differential between the rates on 
wheat and rates on coarse grains and a lesser reduction in the 
proportional rates and a greater reduction in the rates from 
country stations to the markets in order to bring about a more 
equitable division between all concerned of the through rates, 
however computed or prescribed. 


Porter 


“The conclusions of the majority in this case present an- 
other striking illustration of the wilful wobbling that is far too 
characteristic of our decisions in recent days and which, if 
persisted in, will tend irresistibly to lower the high regard in 
which this Commission has been held uniformly heretofore by 
shippers and carriers alike,” said Commissioner Porter, con- 
curring in part. 

“Willful wobbling,” Mr. Porter used to describe the un- 
certain course, according to his view, the Commission had fol- 
lowed in respect to the relationship of the rates on coarse 
grain and on wheat. He cited nearly two pages of cases with 
brief abstracts thereof to show the number of times in which 
the Commission had prescribed rates on coarse grain less than 
those on wheat or had said the evidence was not sufficient 
to say what the difference should be. 

Commissioner Porter vigorously, he said, dissented from the 
abolition of the differential on coarse grains, pointing out that 
the abolition would increase the charges to be paid in the coarse 
grain producing states. Of those states, Iowa, in which Mr. 
Porter lives, produces more bushels of coarse grains than the 
rest of the district produces wheat. 


Lee and Aitchison 


Commissioner Lee said that although concurring in the adop- 
tion of the report, he disagreed with a number of its features. 

Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting in part, said that for 
the reasons stated’ by Commissioner Porter, he did not concur 
in the removal of the differential between coarse and other 
grain where now existing. 

Mr. Aitchison also said he was not able to concur in the 
very summary treatment accorded complaints which sought rep- 
aration. The Commission said that the rates covered by the 
complaints asking reparation had not been shown to have 
been inherently unreasonable in the past. The proceeding em- 
braced fifty-eight formal complaint and suspension proceedings, 
referred to in appendix A of the report. The Commission 
ordered the complaints listed in that appendix dismissed and 
discontinued the suspension proceedings listed therein. This 
disposition of the complaints in connection with reparation was 
what caused Mr. Aitchison to dissent on that point. 


Finances and Reasonable Rates 


Notwithstanding that the Commission set forth in its re- 
port data showing the unfavorable financial condition of western 
carriers in comparison with the fair return of 5.75 per cent 
contemplated by law, it found the rates on grain unreasonable 
under the interstate commerce act. The Commission said in 
its report, in referring to the testimony that had been offered 
in respect to depression in agriculture, that, while conditions 
affecting the grain farmer had been improving within the few 
years immediately preceding the hearing herein, “there is still 
depression in the grain industry.” 

The relation of the financial condition of the western car- 
riers to the level of the rates prescribed is a matter that ex- 
amination of the report discloses is not touched on except in a 
general way under the heading “general comment” and in dis- 
cussion of the propriety of the rates heretofore set forth. In 
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that comment the Commission said it was satisfied that the 
readjustment would not threaten the maintenance of an ade- 
quate system of transportation. It said that, it explained, espe- 
cially in the light of increased revenues already granted in 
certain other cases and in the realization that a failure of the 
present revision to afford adequate revenues would prompt 
further proceedings. 

Commissioner Eastman, in his concurring-in-part views, as 
heretofore pointed out, referred to the Hoch-Smith resolution 
in a discussion of the level of the rates. After pointing out, in 
effect, that he had construed the Hoch-Smith resolution in a 
way that was not inconsistent with the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the California deciduous fruit case, Mr. Eastman said: 


In the resolution the words “lowest possible lawful rates’ are 
qualified by the phrase ‘‘compatible with the maintenance of ade- 
quate transportation service.’’ In order to maintain such service, 
carriers must in the long run be able to earn what may be termed a 
minimum fair profit. It is imaginable that in the western district, 
or certain of its regions, competitive conditions so control and limit 
the rates on other important traffic that the only way for the car- 
riers to earn a fair profit is to make the rates on grain and grain 
products pay more than their fair share. It may be urged with 
much force, also, that if this fact were established it would be our 
duty under section 15a to permit the rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts to be maintained at such requisite level. By similar reasoning 
it is urged by representatives of railroad security holders that if the 
carriers in a given group are earning less than the fair return con- 
templated by section 15a we are estopped from requiring reductions 
in rates affecting any substantial volume of traffic, no matter what 
the level of those rates may be. 

I can not accept this theory. Our duty under section 15a is to be 
performed in the exercise of our power ‘to prescribe just and rea- 
sonable rates,’’ and those words in turn are to be read in the light of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. Our duty in this proceeding, as I see it, 
is to prescribe rates on grain and grain products designed, on the 
evidence before us, to cover the cost of handling that traffic plus a 
substantial margin of profit, although not as large a margin as 
might be reasonable in the case of certain other forms of traffic. It 
will, however, remain our duty under section 15a to see to it that the 
carriers have a general body of rates sufficient to produce, ‘‘as nearly 
as may be,’’ the fair return stipulated by that section. It may de- 
velop that this can not be accomplished, owing to various competi- 
tive conditions, without imposing a further burden upon grain and 
grain products. But we can not assume in this proceeding that this 
will prove to be the fact. It remains to be established after a 
thorough consideration of the rates on other forms of traffic. 

While I concede that such consideration of other rates is a duty 
which rests in the final analysis upon us, the carriers should realize 
that it is a task of vast proportions, that they have a much more 
intimate knowledge of the rate situation within the regions in which 
they operate than we can possibly have, and that considerable delay 
may ensue in locating rates which are unnecessarily depressed, unless 
they take the initiative in bringing such rates to our attention. It 
would seem that this would be a thing which they would be very 
ready to do, but there is reason to believe that the competition among 
the carriers is so intense that where the movement of important 
traffic is controlled by large concerns which can divert it at will 
from one competitive route to another, the initiative of the carriers 
in this respect may be subect to paralysis. The representatives of 
the security holders conceded this frankly upon argument. 

It is a situation which calls for courage and cooperation on the 
part of the carriers, and if they are lacking in these qualities, they 
will have themselves primarily to blame for the consequences which 
may ensue. The record here suggests that among the rates which 
are worthy of analysis are those on cereal breakfast foods and other 
specially prepared grain products, which are now accorded the same 
rates on, wheat. In fact, the whole grain-products list should be 
revamped. 


HARD COAL TO NEW JERSEY 


Adjustment of rates on anthracite coal from the Pennsy!]- 
vania fields to destinations in northern New Jersey has been 
ordered in No. 22003, Sussex County Fuel Club vs. Erie et al., 
and the cases joined with it, not later than October 20. The 
Commission, in a report written by Commissioner Porter, has 
found the rates unreasonable, prescribed new ones and awarded 
reparation. The other cases joined with this one are No. 21277, 
Ira Casterline, Inc., vs. Erie et al.; No. 18815, Same vs. Same, 
and I. and S. No. 3304, anthracite coal from mines on the Erie 
in Pennsylvania to destinations in New Jersey. The finding of 
unreasonableness of the rates to northern New Jersey reverses 
a contrary one made in No. 18815, 136 I. C. C. 680. That case 
was originally handled by division 4 under the shortened pro- 
cedure. The division found not unreasonable rates of $2.39 
on prepared sizes and $2.27 on pea and smaller sizes from the 
anthracite districts to South Ogdensburg, N. J. The complain- 
ant in that case, the report says, is also the complainant in the 
title complaint in this case. 

At the earlier hearing, Commissioner Porter said, complain- 
ant sought rates of $2.02 on prepared sizes and $1.89 on pea 
and smaller sizes, all rates being in sums a long ton, the same 
as were applicable to Sparta, N. J. Its evidence, the report 
said, was directed primarily to the fact that a competitor at 
Sparta, the last point in a lower rated group, had an advantage 
of 37 cents on prepared and 38 cents a ton on pea and smaller 
sizes over South Ogdensburg, the first point in a higher rated 
group. 

After the hearing on the combined cases was held the rail- 
roads filed schedules suspended in I. and S. No. 3304, proposing 
increases from designated points on designated railroads to 
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Warbasse, Sparta, Sparta Junction and other points. The sched- 
ules were suspended. The Commission found them not justi- 
fied. The other finding follows: 


We find that the assailed rates of $2.02 on prepared sizes and 
$1.89 on pea and smaller sizes to Warbasse, Sparta, and Sparta Junc- 
tion were not and are not unreasonable. We further find that the 
other rates assailed, except those from points in the Schuylkill region 
on the Reading over its route via Allentown, Pa., C. R. R., Easton, 
Pa., L. & H. R., were, are, and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed, in cents 
per ton of 2,240 pounds, rates of $2.14 on prepared sizes and $2.02 
on pea and smaller sizes. We further find that the rates assailed 
from points in the Schuylkill region on the Reading over its route 
via Allentown, C. R. R., Easton, L. & H. R. were, are, and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded, exceed, 
or may exceed, in cents per ton of 2,240 pounds, rates of $2.39 on 
prepared sizes and $2.27 on pea and smaller sizes. 


TAR AND PITCH RATES 


The Commission, by division 5, in I. and S. No. 3320, pitch 
and tar in central territory, in a report written by Commissioner 
Brainerd, has found not justified the proposed increase in the 
basis of rates on tar and pitch (except crude tar), from 70 to 80 
per cent of sixth class rates in central territory. It has found 
that the proposed‘ rates would be unreasonable and in violation 
of the third section. The suspended schedules have been ordered 
cancelled and the proceeding discontinued. 

Commissioner Brainerd said that the prominent issue in the 
case was not the question of the inherent reasonableness of the 
proposed rates on paving tar and pitch, but of their reasonable- 
ness as related to the rates on asphalt. The tar interests con- 
tended, he said, that the present lower basis now applicable on 
tar, namely, 70 per cent of sixth class, as against 80 per cent for 
asphalt, represented a fair difference in rate bases. The asphalt 
interests, refiners of petroleum producing asphalt, he said, wanted 
a rate parity and had asked the railroads for it. 

Commissioner Brainerd said that the respondents had not 
shown that earnings under the present rates were inadequate or 
that the tar and pitch traffic did not bear its fair share of the 
transportation burden. 

As to the issue of undue prejudice, the report said, one of 
the protestants, located at Cincinnati, O., met competition from 
other producers in central territory and from producers at Chi- 
cago, Ill. and St. Louis, Mo. The latter, it said, shipped to 
destinations in central and pro-rating territories upon a lower 
level of rates, distance considered, than the level either of the 
current or suspended rates applicable on paving and roofing 
pitch from Cincinnati. Disposing of the case, the Commission 
said: 


Upon consideration of the evidence we find that respondents’ 
attempt to replace the pitch and tar rates on the basis of 80 per cent 
of sixth class is not justified in so far as the reasonableness of the 
rates is concerned. We further find that the proposed rates, if per- 
mitted to become effective, would increase the disparity in the rates 
on pitch and tar to points in central territory which now prevails in 
favor of Chicago and St. Louis as compared with the rates from 
Cincinnati, and that such proposed increase in the existing disparity 
would result in undue prejudice to producers at Cincinnati and other 
points in central territory similarly situated as to rates, and in 
undue preference of a located at Chicago and St. Louis, and 
that the proposed schedules are therefore unlawful. 


WARRiOR RIVER TARIFFS 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner 
Brainerd, in No. 21740, tariffs of the Warrior River Terminal 
Co., has decided that tariffs filed by the terminal company de- 
nominating as switching the service performed between Bir- 
mingport, Ala., and points of interchange with connecting lines 
at the points named in the tariffs are lawful; and that the Inland 
Waterways Corporation’s tariff providing for the absorption of 
the charges within its Birmingport switching district is lawful. 
The proceeding, therefore, has been discontinued. 

The proceeding created by dispute between the terminal 
company, a subsidiary of the government barge line, and the 
Commission’s section of tariffs, was initiated by the Commis- 
sion. The Warrior River Terminal Co., Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, and.the Birmingham Southern Railroad Co. were made 
respondents. The Commission’s section of tariffs contended 
that the service was not a switching service and that, there- 
fore, the tariffs were not lawful. 

In U. S. War Department vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 83 I. C. C. 742, 
the government barge line made the contention that the Ensley 
Southern, predecessor of the terminal company, should treat the 
service performed by it as a switching service rather than a line 
haul. The Commission, however, in disposing of that dispute, 
said it could not agree that the barge line’s contention that the 
service performed by the defendants between Birmingport and 
the Birmingham district “must be considered a switching move- 
ment.” The Commission then said that the evidence showed 
clearly that the service had the characteristics of a line haul. 
In this case Commissioner Brainerd said that the respondents 
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had in good faith exercised a reasonable discretion in describ- 
ing the switching district covered by the tariffs. Therefore, 
the Commission said that giving just effect to the provisions of 
the act it found that the terminal company might lawfully de- 
nominate as switching the service performed between Birming- 
ham, Ala., and the points of interchange with connecting lines, 
and that the barge line might therefore, lawfully, provide for 
absorption of those charges, as provided in the tariffs. 
Commissioners Lewis and Porter noted dissents. 


IOWA MEAT RATES 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner 
Lewis in No. 22525, rates on fresh meats and packing house 
products, in carloads, within the state of Iowa, has found the 
rates required by the Iowa commission on fresh meats and 
packing house products for application within Iowa not unduly 
prejudicial to interstate shippers or localities or unjustly dis- 
criminatory against interstate commerce. The proceeding, in- 
stituted on a petition of the railroads operating in Iowa to 
determine whether the intrastate rates caused violation of sec- 
ton 13 of the interstate commerce act, has therefore been dis- 
continued. 

Discontinuance of the proceeding, however, does not mean 
that the federal body has approved the fresh meats and pack- 
ing house products scales adopted by the Iowa commission. The 
conclusion reached was forced by the fact that the interstate rate 
structure in Iowa was filled with so many disparities that the 
federal body could not use it as a standard for gauging the 
quality of the Iowa rates. Commissioner Lewis said that the 
record showed no consistent rate structure as being applicable 
to the interstate movement from and to points in Iowa or within 
this general territory. Moreover, he said, the record here 
made was not sufficiently comprehensive to justify an attempt 
to fix a reasonable basis of interstate rates which could be 
accepted as a standard and with which other scales could be 
compared. The situation disclosed by the record showed that 
interstate rates varied widely, many being higher, some the 
same as, and some lower than the Iowa intrastate rates under 
consideration. Mr. Lewis said that while the Iowa rates were 
lower in some instances than those previously in effect and of 
necessity reduced the revenues of the railroads to some extent 
they did not compare unfavorably with the many interstate 
rates now maintained by the railroads on the same commodities 
in the same general territory. 

“It should be stated, however,” says the report, “that while 
we cannot find upon this record the undue prejudice and unjust 
discrimination prohibited by the act, our finding is not to be 
construed as indicating that we regard as maximum reasonable 
rates on this traffic either the Iowa intrastate rates or the 
various interstate rates which approximate the level within 
Iowa.” 

The report suggested to the Iowa commission the advisabil- 
ity of some reasonable rate of progression for distances between 
260 and 500 miles, the Iowa rates being blanketed for distances 
between 260 and 500 miles. 

Chairman McManamy dissented. Commissioner Woodlock 
concurred for the reasons set forth by him in his concurring 
expression in intrastate rates within Louisiana, 164 I. C. C. 600 
(elsewhere in this issue). 


SOUTHWESTERN CASES 


In a supplemental report, the eighth, written by Commis- 
sioner Lewis, on further hearing, in the Consolidated South- 
western cases, opinion No. 15731, 164 I. C. C. 565-86, the Com- 
mission has made additional findings in respect to the estab- 
lishment of the basis established in the original report, 123 
I. C. C. 203. The rates prescribed in this report are to be 
made effective on or before November 10. This report embraces 
the proceedings in the original case, except Nos. 15217 and 15231, 
and the pertinent parts of I and S. 3130, southwestern rates. 

The largest part of the report pertains to groups and 
differentials in connection with the rates on the traffic em- 
braced in these proceedings between the southwest and Wis- 
consin points other than Milwaukee, Kenosha and Racine. The 
rates from the three points mentioned were prescribed in 148 
I. C. C. 618. The finding on that phase of the case follows: 


We find that defendants should establish and maintain, in con- 
nection with traffic embraced in these proceedings and moving 
between points in Wisconsin, on the one hand, and points in* Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, on 
the other, groups of Wisconsin points substantially as defined in 
Appendix A hereto (not herein reproduced), and should establish and 
maintain, for application between said grouped points and said south- 
western ge rates not exceeding those to be constructed by add- 
ing to the first-class rates prescribed or approved for application 
between Chicago or Milwaukee and said southwestern points, made 
with relation to those prescribed or approved for application be- 
tween St. Louis and the latter points, as set forth in Appendix 14 
to the original report in these proceedings, and by adding to the 
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first-class rates prescribed or approved for application between St. 
Paul or Duluth and said southwestern points, made with relation to 
those prescribed or approved for application between Kansas City 
and the latter points, as set forth in Appendix 15 to said original 
report, as the several cases may be, the first-class differentials in 
cents per 100 pounds set opposite the respective group numbers in 
the ubintned table, applied as therein indicated, the rates from and 


to Wisconsin Groups 23 to 79, both inclusive, to be subject to the 
corresponding rates from and to Milwaukee as minima, which bases 
we find will result in just and reasonable first-class rates for the 
future: 





Group No. Via St. Louis Via Kansas City 

See GB COMES QUEEF GCAO oe ccccccccccies 

eres Same A8 MIWAURCE. «62.0. cccccccs 

23 6 cents over Milwaukee as St. Paul 
cents over Milwaukee as St. Paul 
cents over Milwaukee as St. Paul 
cents over Milwaukee as St. Paul 
cents over Milwaukee as St. Paul 
cents over Milwaukee.......... 5 cents over St. Paul 
cents over Milwaukee.......... 5 cents over St. Paul 
cents over Milwaukee........... 7 cents over St. Paul 
cents over Milwaukee........... 7 cents over St. Paul 

§ cents over Milwaukee........... 7 cents over St. Paul 

eee 41 cents over Milwaukee........... 7 cents over St. Paul 

_ SRR: 49 cents over Milwaukee........... 7 cents over St. Paul 

66,.....62++e2.80 cents over Milwaukee.......... Same as Duluth 

Sere te 41 cents over Milwaukee........... Same as Duluth 

_ Sere re 49 cents over Milwaukee.......... Same as Duluth 

| eee 41 cents over Milwaukee........... 10 cents over Duluth 

PO Reteaink cane 49 cents over Milwaukee........... 10 cents over Duluth 


Rates on other classes and on commodities will be related to the 
first-class rates constructed as above as otherwise prescribed in these 
proceedings. 

The Commission excepted from the application and require- 
ments of the prior findings, iron and steel railway material, 
linseed oil, magnesite stucco (including constituent parts), 
crushed slate, mineral-earth black, blackstrap molasses, wood 
pulp, retarder, and sal-ammoniac skimmings, in carloads. It 
denied the petitions of certain shippers for the elimination 
from these proceedings of “shells, clam, mussel, or oyster; 
whole, broken, crushed, or ground, in straight or mixed car- 
loads.” It has modified the prior finding, 123 I. C. C. 203, by 
the prescription of column 30, in lieu of class B (column 32%), 
rates as maximum reasonable rates for application to stoneware, 
carloads, from and to the points embraced in these proceedings. 

Vinegar stock (crude juice of low-grade apples), carloads, 
has been excepted from the application and requirements of 
the prior findings. The Commission, for want of evidence, 
prescribed no rates on vinegar stock in the original proceeding, 
but left the determination of rates to the defendants. The lat- 
ter filed tariffs to cancel the existing carload commodity rates 
and apply the revised class rates. Those schedules were sus- 
pended in I. and S. No. 3130. The Commission disposed of the 
whole subject by excepting vinegar stock from the requirements 
of the original report and saying that the suspended schedules 
had not been justified. Those schedules, therefore, have been 
ordered canceled and that part of I and S. No. 3130 has been 
discontinued. 

The report said that fourth section order 9600 would be 
modified to the extent necessary to permit the Wisconsin- 
southwest bases herein prescribed to become effective. 

Commissioner Farrell concurred in this report except that 
he said he was of the opinion that the relief granted should 
be made subject to the equidistant clause contained in section 
4 of the interstate commerce act. 


RAIL-BARGE-RAIL RATES 


The Commission, by division 4, in Ex Parte No. 96, through 
routes and joint rates between Inland Waterways Corporation 
and other common carriers, in a report written by Commis- 
sioner Eastman, has denied the petition of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation for through rail-barge-rail routes and joint 
rates between points in central and western trunk line terri- 
tories, on the one hand, and points in Louisiana and Texas, on 
the other, in addition to those required by the Commission’s 
original report and order, 153 I. C. C. 129, as amended July 8, 
1929, 156 I. C. C. 141, and May 15, 1930, 163 I. C. C. 716. 

Commissioner Eastman said that the petition of the barge 
line asked for a further order requiring, in addition to the 
original order, the establishment of joint routes and rates be- 
tween practically all points in central territory, including Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, the lower peninsula of Michigan, and parts of 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and in parts of west- 
ern trunk line territory, including eastern Minnesota, eastern 
lowa, and all of Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
on the one hand, and practically all points in Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi and in Texas (except the extreme north- 
western part), on the other hand, to be applied over all “direct 
workable” rail routes to the ports of St. Louis, Mo., and Cairo, 
Ill., thence over the barge line to Vicksburg, Miss., Baton Rouge 
or New Orleans, La., and thence over “direct workable” rail 
routes. To all points on and south of the line from Baton Rouge 
to El Paso, Tex., passing through Eunice, La., and Beaumont, 
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Houston and San Antonio, Tex., the Commission was asked to 
prescribe joint rates based on the lowest corresponding all-rail 
rates in effect from point of origin to destination minus 20 
per cent of the corresponding local all-rail rates between St. 
Louis and New Orleans whether the traffic was handled through 
St. Louis or Cairo as the northern port, and whether through 
Baton Rouge or New Orleans as the southern port. To and 
from points north of the prescribed line the differential sought 
was 20 per cent of the corresponding local all-rail rate between 
St. Louis and Vicksburg whether the traffic was handled through 
St. Louis and Cairo. 

The establishment of the desired rates would have caused 
disregard of the limitations in the 20 per cent formula, and 
an extension of the origin and destination territory from and 
to which the barge line hoped to obtain traffic. In support of 
its suggestion that the formula should be modified, the barge 
line pointed out, among other things, that many discriminations 
between contiguous points resulted from the application of the 
formula, as sometimes one point received a rail-barge-rail rate, 
while another point received none, and that sometimes the 
differential for one point was 20 per cent and for a contiguous 
point only 10 per cent. The so-called 20 per cent formula pro- 
vides a limitation under which the differential becomes only 
10 per cent of the all-rail rate between ports. 

It was no doubt true, said Commissioner Eastman, that 
literal application of the formula in many instances resulted 
in undesirable differences in rates as between contiguous points, 
although little concrete evidence of that was submitted to the 
Commission. Further, he said, results more practicable than 
those which accrued from a rigid application of the formula might 
undoubtedly be attained in many instances by grouping of origins 
and destinations, applying to or from some of the grouped points 
rates somewhat lower and to or from others rates somewhat 
higher than literally provided by the formula. But, he said, it 
should be borne in mind that all the differences in rates as be- 
tween contiguous points which resulted from the formula were 
due to natural differences of location. For points similarly 
situated the formula, he said, applied alike without discrimina- 
tion. On the other hand, the barge line’s proposal, he said, 
would mean that in many instances points within the areas 
described would obtain rates subject to 20 per cent differentials, 
whereas immediately contiguous points outside of such areas 
would receive no rail-barge-rail rates whatever, notwithstand- 
ing that the circuity in the latter cases would be no greater, 
and perhaps less and the transportation conditions were no 
less favorable. For example, he pointed out, the proposal would 
provide joint rates subject to 20 per cent differentials of all 
points in north Texas, but would include no points in Oklahoma 
immediately across the border. Similarly, he further observed, 
no rates were provided to and from Arkansas, whereas all of 
western Louisiana would receive rail-barge-rail rates much lower 
than any available to Arkansas. 

The Commission in this case, although the point was not 
directly involved, modified its order of May 15, 1930, so as to 
substitute the word “need” for the word “shall.” The order as 
written, Mr. Eastman said, would apparently prohibit any lower 
rate under circumstances pointed out by him, whereas it was 
intended to go no further than to remove the requirement of the 
original formula that lower rates be established in all instances 
where the formula would produce such a result. The modifica- 
tion gives the carriers discretion in the matter. 

Coincident with this report the Commission in the same 
docket number further postponed its order of April 8, 1929, 
until November 24, 1930. This has the effect of giving the rail- 
roads and the barge lines more time in which to figure routes 
in accordance with the original report in this case. The order 
has been postponed from time to time for the same reason. 


LOUISIANA RATES TO STAND 


Insufficiency of the record made by the complaining rail- 
roads to show violation of section 13 of the interstate commerze 
act, has constrained the Commission, in a report written by 
Commissioner Lewis, in No. 21632, intrastate rates within Lou- 
isiana, opinion No. 15733, 164 I. C. C. 600-18, to allow rates made 
by the Louisiana commission, generally for application within 
the part of the state west of the Mississippi, to stand notwith- 
standing the fact that they differ from the basis of the rates 
prescribed in the Consolidated Southwestern cases. The fed- 
eral body indicated in its report in those cases that the basis 
used by it for the southwest should apply within the western 
part of Louisiana. The Louisiana commission, by its order, put 
into effect, with exceptions, the basis prescribed by the federal 
body. 

Upon complaint of the railroads that the exceptions caused 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce, the Com- 
mission made an inquiry into the exceptions with the result be- 
fore indicated. But, according to Commissioner Lewis’ report, 
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they did not sustain the allegation. Reluctantly Commissioner 
Woodlock concurred in the report, although he said he regarded 
“the maintenance of intrastate rates generally lower than inter- 
state rates, and this by direct order of the state authority, as 
something repugnant to the entire spirit of the transportation 
act.” 

“The carriers who find themselves the victims of situations 
of this sort must, however, understand that proof of violation 
of section 13 cannot be established by a mere comparison of 
interstate and intrastate rates,’ said Mr. Woodlock, who com- 
mented on a similar decision in the case of Iowa intrastate 
rates (elsewhere in this issue) by reference to this concurrence. 

Commissioner Lewis said that the carriers relied, in this 
case, largely upon the Commission’s finding in the southwestern 
cases, but that upon the question of prejudice and preference 
as between interstate and intrastate shippers or localities no 
interstate shipper had testified that his profits had been cur- 
tailed through an enforced absorption of an unjustified differ- 
ence in freight charges in the sale of his product, or that his 
business in Louisiana had been materially lessened by reason 
of the intrastate rates assailed. With the exception of some 
vague general testimony on behalf of the East Texas Chamber 
of Commerce and the Dallas Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Lewis 
said, the record contained no evidence from localities shipping 
in interstate commerce. He said that the record was devoid 
of evidence from which any definite conclusions might be drawn 
as to that provision of section 13 prohibiting unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce itself, a matter peculiarly 
within the knowledge of the carriers. 

The finding, indicating the commodities and situations witb 
which the report deals, is as follows: 


We find that the maintenance of the present intrastate rates and 
minimum weights between points in western’ Louisiana as defined 
herein on bagging and*ties, bags and bagging, green coffee, fertilizer 
and fertilizer materials, furniture, glass bottles and jars, molasses and 
sirups, sugar, and vinegar, in carloads; the maintenance of the 
present intrastate rates between points in said western Louisiana on 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials, grain and grain products, and 
petroieum and its products, in less than carloads; the maintenance 
of intrastate rates on classes and commodities between New Orleans 
and points in said western Louisiana on a straight distance basis, 
instead of on the group basis prescribed in connection with interstate 
rates in Consolidated Southwestern Cases; and the use in construct- 
ing intrastate rates in said western Louisiana on classes and commod- 
ities of 20 constructive miles for Mississippi River crossings, instead 
of the specific arbitraries provided for the construction of interstate 
rates in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, have not been shown to 
have caused or to cause any undue preference or prejudice as between 
persons or localities in intrastate commerce, on the one hand, and 
interstate commerce on the other, or any unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. 

The above finding with respect to rates on fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials, in carloads, does not overrule or modify in any way our 
finding and order heretofore entered in Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Alabama G. S. R. Co., 151 I. C. C. 331, 156 I. C. C. 555. 


To the extent for the purposes of this case No. 13535, Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 
14880, Dallas Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & R. et al., were 
reopened for further hearing in connection with questions 
raised in the Louisiana proceeding. 


ALABAMA DOCKS CASE 


The Commission, by division 3, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Porter, has dismissed No. 21341, State Docks Commis- 
sion et al. vs. L. & N. et al., finding not unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory or unduly prejudicial, the rates, charges, rules 
and regulations of the carriers on non-competitive carload traffic 
to and from the Alabama State docks at Mobile, Ala. There- 
fore shippers from non-competitive points who desire to use the 
state provided and state owned docks at Mobile rather than the 
docks provided by the railroads will continue paying $3.60 a 
car for switching from the end of the railroad line-haul by the 
Terminal Railway Alabama State Docks. Shippers from com- 
petitive points will continue to have the switching charge of 
the Alabama government terminal railway absorbed. 

According to Mr. Porter the gravamen of the complaint was 
that the defendants made delivery to or received traffic from 
their respective wharves and docks at Mobile without charge in 
addition to the line-haul rates and refused to extend the line-haul 
rates to the state docks on the non-competitive traffic by absorb- 
ing the switching charge of the terminal on such traffic. The 
Commission, the report said, had found, in a number of cases, 
that carriers might lawfully absorb switching charges on com- 
petitive traffic and refuse to absorb such charges on traffic that 
was not competitive, so long as all shippers similarly situated 
were treated alike, citing in support of that Federal Match 
Corporation vs. G. N., 128 I. C. C. 415. 

The Commission went into the allegations of unreasonable- 
ness, unjust discrimination, undue prejudice and disregard of 
the fourth section with particularity. It said, among. other 
things, that the evidence as to unreasonableness was meager, 
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much too meager to enable it to pass upon the reasonableness 
of any of the assailed through rates or charges. It said that the 
defendants treated the state terminal the same as any other 
in that they absorbed switching charges on competitive traffic 
and refused to absorb on non-competitive traffic, with certain 
exceptions. The exceptions were coal, coke, pig iron and a few 
other commodities. On them, the report said, the defendants 
absorbed the switching charges of connecting lines whether the 
traffic was competitive or not. The complainants contended 
that that absorption showed undue prejudice. Commissioner 
Porter said that no competition was shown between those com- 
modities and those on which the switching charge complained of 
was not absorbed. Under such conditions, the report said, the 
treatment of one or more commodities different from others could 
not be unduly prejudicial. 

The Alabama commission intervened in the complaint. It 
brought forward river and harbor legislation of 1919 as a fact 
to be considered by the Commission. In disposing of that phase 
of the subject, the Commission said: 


Intervener Alabama Public Service Commission, in its excep- 
tions, refers us to a section of the rivers and harbors act of 1919, 
which declares it to be the policy of the Congress “that water 
terminals are essential at all cities and towns located upon harbors 
or navigable waterways and that at least one public terminal should 
exist, constructed, owned, and regulated by the municipality, or 
other public agency of the state and open to the use of all on 
equal terms.’’ Intervener points out that the state docks were con- 
structed in conformity with that expressed policy of the Congress, 
and urges that we should lend our support to the execution of that 
policy. The question which we are here called upon to determine 
is not whether, under the act just referred to, the state of Alabama 
was justified in construction the state docks, but rather whether, 
under the provisions of the interstate commerce act invoked by 
complainants, the failure and refusal of defendants to absorb the 
switching charges of the Terminal on certain traffic moving to and 
from the state docks is unlawful. Moreover, complainants in their 
exceptions specifically disclaim any reliance by them upon their 
relation to the state for any preferential treatment, but state that 
they seek only that to which they are entitled under the interstate 
commerce act. 


PEDDLER CAR RULES 


A decision contemplating the establishment of uniform 
rules, regulations and charges in respect of peddler car traffic 
from and to the points embraced in the complaints has been 
made by the Commission, division 4, in No. 19301, Swift & Co. 
et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and the complaints joined with it 
for hearing. The report was written by Commissioner Wood- 
lock. No reason appeared, he said, why the basis prescribed 
in the report should not also be made applicable from and to 
other points in the same general territory where peddler car 
service was in operation. 


No order was entered in connection with the report. The 
Commission said the record would be held open for 60 days to 
permit the defendants to establish, on 10 days’ notice, the rules 
and regulations prescribed and to provide a peddler car service 
from Evansville, Ind., failing which, the report said, the matter 
might again be brought to the Commission’s attention for ap- 
propriate action. 


The findings were that the rates on less-than-carload ship- 
ments of fresh meats and packing house products, in peddler 
cars, from Chicago and East St. Louis, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and other points, to destinations in central territory, and from 
Harrisburg, Pa., to interstate destinations in central and trunk 
line territory were not unreasonable; that the rules and regu- 
lations providing minimum weights and charges were not un- 
reasonable in the past but would be unreasonable for the 
future; and that the failure of the defendants to provide peddler 
car service from and according as their lines served Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Columbus, O., at rates prescribed in the report, 
would be unreasonable. Reparation was denied. 


As stated by Commissioner Woodlock, the complaints as- 
sailed as unreasonable the level of the rates maintained from 
the points already mentioned, Cleveland, O., and Indianapolis 
to the destination indicated and the tariff rules under which 
the defendants exacted minimum charges a car, based, as to 
some points of origin, chiefly Chicago, on a weight of 20,000 
pounds at the fresh meats carload rate to the final destination 
of the car, and as to other origin points, rules providing either 
for a minimum of 12,000 pounds, or a minimum charge based 
on that weight, subject to certain requirements and restrictions 
which excluded, in the event of a deficit in the weight or rev- 
enue, the weight of and revenue from so-called contraband arti- 
cles loaded in the same car. Contraband articles are freight 
other than fresh meats and packing house products, such, as 
for instance, butter, eggs, poultry and soap. 


Reduction in rates, Mr. Woodlock said, was sought and 
also the establishment of minimum charges based on 12,000 
pounds at the fresh meats rate to final destination, or, in the 
absence of a commodity rate, the fourth class rate. Complain 
ants also sought to have the revenue on all articles shipped in 
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the car included as a credit against the minimum charge on ducers and refiners at the western Louisiana points and undue 
a car. prejudice to refiners at New Orleans, Reserve and Gramercy, 

The Commission found the rules would be unreasonable La., and at Texas City and Sugar Land, Tex., and to the ports 
for the future to the extent they would require as minimum of Texas City and Galveston, Tex. In addition it was alleged 
revenue a car an amount in-excess of charges based on 12,000 that the rates would be in violation of the fourth section. The 
pounds at the third class rate from point of origin to final des- protestants, he said, were not opposed to the establishment of 
tination of the car, and to the further extent that the rules’ barge-rail or rail-barge-rail rates lower than the all-rail rates 
excluded or might exclude as a credit against the minimum _ to the extent the costs of barge-rail or rail-barge-rail transpor- 
charge the revenue on other articles shipped in the same car. tation were less than the all-rail costs over the direct all-rail 
It also found that according as their lines served Evansville routes. The protestants, Mr. Eastman said, insisted that after 
and Columbus, failure of the defendants to establish peddler making due allowance for the lower transportation cost between 
ear service from Evansville to stations in Kentucky, Virginia the ports, the combined rail-barge-rail service from and to many 
and West Virginia on the Chesapeake & Ohio and from Colum- of the points here involved was equal to or in excess of the 
bus to destinations in central territory upon the basis pre- service over the direct all-rail routes, and that in practically 


scribed would be unreasonable. all instances the differentials proposed were greater than were 
This report also embraces No. 19797, Columbus Packing warranted by lesser costs over the rail-barge-rail routes. 

Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., and No. 19881, Kingan & Co. vs. Big The Commission found that the suspended schedules had 

Four et al. been justified except in so far as they included rates which 

ee were lower than rates constructed by adding to the barge-rail 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROUPS rates from the first port of interchange through which such 


The Commission, by division 3, in a supplemental order in Yates were computed the amounts set forth in the following 


connection with No. 19732, American Fruit Co., Inc., et al. vs. table: 
Rapid City, Black Hills & Western et al., and six sub-numbers 


Miles—Point : : eee 
thereunder, has amended its order of April 18, 1930, by amend- oy jan a Salerdaonns ee 700 “a 
ing the second, fourth and fifth ordering paragraphs, prescrib- inetinsriaiiedtinib ks Niitiianenkscbananbicts 2 
ing rate bases or rate relationships on domestic fruits, melons, ) ee ee eee 3 
and vegetables from producing and shipping points, so as to ee 2 


permit reasonable groupings of origins or of destinations, or 

(b) Which are lower than rates constructed by applying to the 
both. The decision related to rates on domestic fruits, melons through transportation via the ports of interchange through which 
and vegetables from producing and shipping points in Okla-_ rates are computed 30 per cent of the first-class distance scale pre- 


homa, Texas, and southern Missouri to specified destinations scribed for application within southwestern territory in the south- 
- . ; "western revision, the distances for suc rough transportation to 
in South Dakota; and on peaches and citrus fruit from Pro- je computed by adding together the shortest all-rail distances over 


ducing and shipping points in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and which carload traffic may be transported without transfer of lading 
southern Missouri to Aberdeen, Mitchell, Yankton, Huron and — FE rag Binge rome ord wf he Seat port of Vaenenee, te sartent 

ce so computed from the: second port of interchange to 
Watertown, S. D. The Commission said that the group rates the destination and the following constructive miles between the 
in each case were to represent substantially a fair average of respective ports: 


the point to point scale rates from and to the group points. Constructive 


Western trunk line railroads asked for the postponement eee - = al won 
of the effective date of the order in so far as it related to the New Orleans........... Vicksburg 2.2.22 233 
rate on bananas. The effective date of the order that has been New Orleans........... IN inna ck Sousa ne ciorna S ara Wess Sato aR 205 
modified was set by an order dated June 27, 1930. This sup- oe Bouse 0:6 wa10 610 eee MOMpPHis .....cccccccccccccccccccsssscecces 205 
plemental order says that except as to the amendment per- atom ROUSe----------- Vicksburg ........----..+---seeeereeeees ees 18 


mitting grouping, the order of April 18 as amended by the order 
of June 27 shall remain in full force and effect. 


f SCRAP IRON AND STEEL OMAHA-ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE RATES 


The Commission, in No. 19919, Waste Material Dealers’ Asso- Complaints bringing into issue ratings and rules on traffic 
ciation of Arkansas vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., opinion No. 15732, 164 “between Omaha and points in Iowa, and between Moline, East 
I. C. C. 587-99, in a report written by Commissioner Lewis, after oline and Rock Island, Ill., and points in Iowa, have been dis- 


further hearing, has modified its former reports, 123 I. C. C. 203 Posed of by the Commission, division 4, in a report in No. 
and 152 I. C. C. 41, as to rates on scrap iron and steel. This report 20719, Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. C. & 


also embraces the proceedings listed on the first page of the o bo ‘ al., vege 5 a wg agg Chamber of Commerce 
original report in No. 13535 et al., Consolidated Southwestern raflic Bureau et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Ratings and resulting class rates on corrugated fiber boxes, 

Cases, 123 I. C. C. 208, except Nos. 15217 and 15231. knocked down, f Geeahe + tai i in I : 

The new finding is that rates on scrap iron and steel ap- - oon, Sk ee 5S Ce SS TS wR were 


, - found unreasonable. The intrastate rating and rates from 
plicable to interstate shipments from, to, and between points 2 
in the southwest subject to a carload minimum of 50,000 pounds oe la., Fave — ae ag ag te were found to result in 
will be unreasonable for the future to the extent that they may raat pay. « +“ o shippers in anger Commneras. h 
exceed 15 per cent of the corresponding first class (column 4, eS he es and resulting rates on cooperage, other 
100) rates prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 an cereal beverage, from Omaha to specified points bow lowa 
I. GC. C. 203. The Commission has further found that reason. Were found not unreasonable, but the intrastate rating and 
able alternative rates on scrap iron and steel in the same terri. "tS from specified Iowa points to the same destinations were 


tory, subject to a minimum of 75,000 pounds, will not exceed found to result in undue prejudice to shippers in interstate 


commerce. 
12.5 per cent of the corresponding first class rates prescribed : : : ; 
in the before mentioned case. Rates on the new basis are to Classification ratings on farm wagon bodies, knocked down, 


in less than carloads, and on fresh or green vegetables, in less 
be made effective on or before October 10. than carloads, were found unreasonable. 


Modified class C rating and rates on hay from certain 
RAIL-BARGE-RAIL SUGAR points in Iowa to Rock Island, Moline, and East Moline, IIl., 
Rail-barge-rail rates on sugar restricted more than proposed were found not unreasonable, but intrastate rates from the 


by the federal barge line have been permitted by the Commis- same origin points to Davenport, Ia., were found to result in 
sion, division 4, in a report written by Commissioner Eastman, undue prejudice to shippers in interstate commerce. 


in I. and S. No. 3411, sugar from points in Louisiana to Arkansas Other classification ratings, rules and regulations were 
via rail-barge-rail routes. The Commission has found not justi- found not unlawful. 
fied the rates proposed by the barge line from points in Louis- In an order effective on or before November 1, the defend- 


iana west of the Mississippi River to destinations in Arkansas ants are required to establish, between points in Iowa and 
without prejudice to the filing of schedules containing rates Omaha, Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, on farm wagon 
on the basis indicated in Commissioner Eastman’s report. bodies, knocked down, in less than carloads, a rating which 

Commissioner Eastman said that the barge line proposed’ shall not exceed second class, and for the transportation of 
to establish rates from points in the indicated origin territory fresh or green vegetables, in less than carloads, a rating which 
to destinations in Arkansas in accordance with the Commis-_ shall not exceed fourth class, and to apply rates which shall 
sion’s findings in Through Routes and Joint Rates, 153 I. C. C. not exceed those based on class ratings. On corrugated 
129, and 156 I. C. C. 141, those reports having been made in fiber boxes, knocked down, flat or folded flat, carloads, mini- 
what is known as Ex Parte 96. These schedules were suspended mum 24,000 pounds, subject to rule 34 of the western classifi- 
upon protest of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, sugar cation, between points in Iowa, and Omaha, Rock Island, Mo- 
refiners at Sugar Land and Texas City, Tex., and others line and East Moline, the order requires rates which shall not 

The substance of the protest, Mr. Eastman said, was that exceed rates which are the same in amounts as 35 per cent 
the proposed rates would result in undue preference of the pro- of the Zone 1 first class rates prescribed in Western Trunk 
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Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, for the same distances com- 
puted in the manner therein provided. 


The Commission said that in view of its recent decision in 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates, which contemplated a gen- 
eral revision of the class rates in western trunk line territory, 
no order requiring the removal of the undue prejudice and 
preference that had been found to exist would be entered at 
this time. 

“An opportunity will be afforded the carriers, shippers and 
the Iowa commission to agree upon a proper means of correct- 
ing the unlawful condition, failing in which the matter may 
again be brought to our attention,” said the Commission. 


In its complaint the Omaha Chamber of Commerce Traffic 
Bureau alleged that the application by defendants of certain 
ratings and rules as provided by the western classification and 
exceptions thereto on traffic between Omaha and points in Iowa, 
while contemporaneously applying lower ratings and different 
rules on like traffic moving intrastate between points in Iowa, 
resulted in rates and charges that were unreasonable, unduly 
preferential of shippers and receivers of freight at Council 
Bluffs and other ‘points in Iowa and of Iowa intrastate traffic, 
and unduly prejudicial to shippers and receivers of freight at 
Omaha, and to interstate traffic in violation of sections 1, 3 and 
13 of the interstate commerce act. Complainants in No, 20782 
alleged that the same classification ratings and rules, and the 
rates and charges resulting from the application thereof on 
trafic moving between Moline, East Moline and Rock Island, 
lll., and points in Iowa, were unreasonable, unduly preferential 
of shippers and receivers of freight at Davenport and other 
points in Iowa, and unduly prejudicial to shippers and receivers 
of freight at the complaining cities in violation of sections 1, 
3 and 13 of the act. : 

The Commission said the record did not contain sufficient 
proof to justify a finding of unjust discrimination against inter- 
state commerce, such as was prohibited by section 13 of the act. 


EASTERN LIVE STOCK RATES 


The Commission, on further hearing, in No. 16746, eastern 
live stock cases of 1926, opinion 15808 (165 I. C. C. 277-318), 
has modified the findings in the original report (144 I. C. C. 
731) so as to require the railroads to establish, not later than 
October 15, a base rate of 53 cents from Chicago to New York 
on calves, hogs and sheep in double-deck cars and on cattle, 
instead of a rate of 50.5 cents. 


It has prescribed a scale to be used on live stock in Central 
territory beginning with a rate of 10 cents for 10 miles or less; 
19 cents for 100 miles; 24 cents for 200 miles; 29 cents for 
300 miles; 34 cents for 400 miles; 39 cents for 500 miles; 44 
cents for 650 miles; and running out with a rate of 49 cents 
for 800 miles. Calves and hogs in single-deck cars are to take 
115 per cent of the cattle rate and sheep and goats 125 per 
cent of those rates in Central territory. 


The newly prescribed base rate is the fifth class rate pre- 
scribed in the recent eastern class rate decision. The dis- 
placed rate is the old fifth class rate. 


WEST VIRGINIA CLASS RATES 


Class rates between Clarksburg, Grafton, Fairmont, Mor- 
gantown, Mannington, Shinnston, Belington, Buckhannon, El- 
kins, Philippi and Weston, W. Va., and points in central terri- 
tory have been found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial and 
preferential by the Commission, division 4, in No. 15680, Mo- 
nongahela Valley Association vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 


The rates, according to the findings, are and for the future 
will be unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they exceed 
or may exceed the class rates prescribed between the points 
considered and central territory in Eastern Class Rate Investi- 
gation, 164 I. C. C. 314. Establishment of the eastern class rate 
case rates will eliminate any undue prejudice of complainant 
and its constituent organizations, according to the report. The 
Commission said it had entered no order in the eastern case 
but had expressed the view that the rates there prescribed 
Should be made effective not later.than November 1, 1930. It 
Said it was accordingly unnecessary to. enter an order prescrib- 
ing rates for the future in the instant case, and that the pro- 
ceeding would be discontinued. 


The report, written by Commissioner Eastman, stated that 
complainant alleged that, under the rates assailed, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and other points in its vicinity, were preferred. Mr. East- 
man said because of the close relation between the issues in 
the instant case and the subject matter of the eastern case, it 
had been deemed inadvisable to dispose of the case prior to 
the conclusion of the latter investigation. 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 


Gasoline 


No. 21316, Kentucky Independent Oil Co. vs. L. & N. et al., 
embracing also a sub-number, Same vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
division 3. Applicable rate, gasoline, Tulsa, Okla., and points 
grouped therewith, to Central Covington, Ky., prior to February 
1, 1928, was 50.5 cents, and rates assailed from those points 
were, are and for future will be unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed 48 cents. Reparation awarded. 
Commission said no specific findings would be made with respect 
to rates for future from points other than Tulsa and points 
grouped therewith, but defendants wowtd be expected to con- 
tinue the established relationships between the several groups 
in the mid-continent fields in any adjustment of the rates as- 
sailed from points in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas to Central 
Covington. Order for futture effective on or before October 15. 


Furniture 


No. 21416, Amber Furniture Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. By the Commission on reconsideration. Complaint dis- 
missed. Finding in former report, 157 I. C. C. 311, that rates 
charged on furniture, points in Indiana, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee to Chicago, Ill. were inapplicable, reversed. Commis- 
sioner Eastman concurred in the result. Commissioners Lewis 
and Porter dissented for reasons set forth in support of the 
conclusion reached in the prior report, 157 I. C. C. 311. Com- 
missioner Aitchison noted a dissent. 


Dillweed in Brine 


No. 22524, Widlar Food Products Co. vs. M. C. et al. By 
division 2. Rates, carload of dillweed in brine, Three Oaks, 
Mich., to Brookhaven, Miss., there partly unloaded and then 
forwarded to Sumrall, Miss., inapplicable. Applicable rates, 92 
cents on 48,000 pounds to Brookhaven, plus 51 cents on 19,200 
pounds to Sumrall. Reparation of $185.88 awarded. Chairman 
McManamy dissented. 


Fresh Meat 


No. 22695, North American Provision Co. vs. C. & A. et al. 
By division 5. Combination rate, carload fresh meat, from 
Oklahoma City, Okla., originally consigned to Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
but diverted at Buffalo, N. Y., to Hartford, Conn., and further 
diverted at Coxton, Pa., to Elizabeth, N. J., found not unrea- 
sonable. Collection of second diversion charge at Coxton found 
unreasonable. Reparation of $6.30 awarded and discontinuance 
of diversion charge required on or before October 20. 


Clay Products 

No. 19552, Blackmer & Post Pipe Co. et al. vs. A. & W. 
et al. By division 4, written by Commissioner Woodlock. Rates, 
vitrified clay sewer pipe and other clay products, St. Louis, 
Mo., to points in central territory unreasonable to extent they 
exceed or may exceed 90 per cent of the sixth class rates in 
effect from St. Louis, Mo., to the same destinations. Order for 
future effective on or before October 1. Commissioner East- 
man, concurring, said he agreed that a violation of section 1 
had been shown, but that he also was of the opinion that the 
evidence would support findings that sections 3 and 13 were 
being violated. 

Excavator 


No. 21942, R. C. Huffman Construction Co. vs. S. A. L. 
By division 4. Reparation of $282.28 awarded on finding inap- 
plicable carload rate, one Diesel dragline excavator, Evansville, 
Ind., to Miami, Fla. Class N rate beyond Jacksonville applicable. 


Coal 


No. 20965, Frank B. Clinton et al. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, bituminous coal, Brazil-Clinton, Linton-Sullivan, 
Princeton and Booneville groups in Indiana to Vermillion, Paris, 
Mays, Conlogue and Dudley, Ill., unreasonable. Rates assailed, 
except those from mines on the B. & O. and Central Indiana 
and except those from Macksville and Griff, Ind., which were 
before the Commission in Blair vs. C. C. C. & St. L., 1386 I. C. C. 
543, unreasonable to extent they exceeded rates shown in col- 
umn 4 of Appendix A of report. Rates assailed, with the ex- 
ceptions noted above, and except rates from mines on the 
Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute, are and for future will 
be unreasonable to extent they exceed or may exceed the rates 
shown in that column. From the Brazil-Clinton group a rate 
of 80 cents a ton is prescribed to Vermillion and a rate of 87 
cents to the other Illinois points named. From the Linton-Sul- 
livan group a rate of 80 cents is prescribed to Vermillion; 87 
cents to Paris and Mays; and 94 cents to Conlogue and Dudley; 
from the Princeton group a rate of $1.36 is prescribed to Ver- 
million and Paris; and $1.43 to Mays, Conlogue and Dudley; 
from the Booneville group a rate of $1.49 is prescribed to 
Vermillion; $1.55 to Paris; and $1.62 to Mays, Conlogue and 
Dudley. Reparation awarded. Order for future on or before 
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October 20. Rates prescribed are equivalent to 85 per cent 
of the Holmes & Hallowell scale rates. 


Oil Tanks 

No. 22789, Fry Equipment Corporation vs. Pennsylvania. 
By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, empty, unfinished, 
iron and steel oil tanks, set up, Cleveland, O., to Rochester, Pa., 
applicable. Applicable rate not shown unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. 

Crushed Stone 

No. 22813, North Shore Material Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 
By division 4. Charges, crushed stone, Racine, Wis., to Wilson, 
Deerfield, Northbrook, Glenview, Golf and Morton Grove, IIL, 
unreasonable to extent they exceeded $2.50 a car switching 
charges, plus charges based on line-haul rate of 3 cents on 
shipments to Wilson and 3.5 cents on shipments to Deerfield, 
Northbrook, Glenview, Golf and Morton Grove, but not unduly 
prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 


Beverages 


No. 22001, Inland Products Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et 
al. By division 4. Rates, beverages, from Spokane, Wash., unrea- 
sonable but not otherwise unlawful to destinations in Montana, 
and not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful to destinations in 
the Dakotas. Rates assailed to destinations in Montana are 
and for future will be unreasonable to extent they exceed or 
may exceed 35 per cent of the contemporaneous first class rates 
applying from and to the same points, minimum 30,000 pounds. 
Order for future effective on or before October 20. 


Oil Torches 


No. 22831, Toledo Pressed Steel Co. vs. A. A. et al. By 
division 4. Complaint dismissed. Ratings and rates, iron and 
steel open-flame type oil torches, L. C. L., Toledo, O., to various 
points, not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Carbon Black 


No. 22242, Southern Carbon Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By 
division 5. Reparation of $1,587.97 awarded on finding rate, 
tarbon black, Akron and East Akron, O., to Swartz, La., unrea- 
sonable to extent it exceeded 91.5 cents. 


Poultry Feed 


No. 22886, Quisenberry Feed Manufacturing Co. vs. St. L.- 
S. F. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, L. C. L., poultry 
feed, Kansas City, Mo., to Van Vleet, Miss., applicable. 


Sand 


No. 22904, Western Asphalt Paving Corporation vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, sand, 
Sandell, Neb., to Hamburg, Ia., applicable. 


Sand and Gravel 


No. 22557, Fuller Construction Co. vs. M. P. By division 5. 
Reparation awarded on finding rate, sand and gravel, Memphis, 
Tenn., to Bridge Junction, Ark., unreasonable to extent it ex- 
ceeded 62 cents a net ton. Commissioner Porter dissented. 


Rough Gum Lumber 


No. 22668, Savannah River Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. 
By division 5. Reparation of $342.83, awarded on finding rate, 
rough gum lumber, Port Wentworth, Ga., to Norfolk, Va., in- 
applicable. Applicable rate 18.5 cents. 


Peroxide of Hydrogen 


No. 22924, Sunbury Converting Works vs. C. of N. J. et al. 
By division 5. Rate, peroxide of hydrogen, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
to Sunbury, Pa., inapplicable. Shipments found to consist of 
bleach, within meaning of commodity description, and that 
commodity rate of 19 cents was applicable. Reparation awarded. 
Applicable rate not unreasonable. 


Wooden Blinds, Etc. 


No. 22371, McPhillips Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. G. M. & 
N. et al. By division 3. Rates, wooden blinds, doors, sash, 
shutters, and molding, in straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed 
carloads with lumber, from Mobile, Ala., to New Orleans, La., 
for export were not and are not unduly prejudicial; present 
rate and rate charged on shipments made prior to January 15, 
1928, were not and are not unreasonable; rate charged on 
shipments made between January 15, 1928, and December 20, 
1929, unreasonable to extent it exceeded 25 cents. McPhillips 
Manufacturing Co. entitled. to reparation. Defendants author- 
ized to waive collection of outstanding undercharges on ship- 
ment made March 6, 1929. 


Lumber 
No. 22763, Edward H. Held vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 


4. Rate, carload of lumber, Abbeville, Ala., to Detroit, Mich., 
inapplicable. Applicable rate 43 cents. Reparation of $40.75 
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awarded. Commissioner Woodlock concurred because the deci- 
sion was consistent with decisions subsequent to Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co. vs. A. G. S., 142 I. C. C. 521. 


Refrigerators 

No. 21882, Shreveport Chamber of Commerce vs. C. & E. I. et 
al., and two sub-numbers, Same vs. Same, and Same vs. Detroit 
& Toledo Shore Line et al. By division 5. One mixed carload, 
refrigerators and refrigerating machines, set up, and cooling 
machines, for refrigerators, Detroit, Mich., to Shreveport, La., 
misrouted by the Pennsylvania. Reparation awarded. Rates, 
like traffic between the same points applicable, but minimum 
weight used in computing charges inapplicable in part. Ship- 
ments undercharged. Applicable rates and minimum weights 
not unreasonable. Sub-numbers dismissed. 


Empty Tin Cans 


No. 22667, Florida Fruit Canners, Inc., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
By division 4. Defendants’ failure to publish and apply on 
empty tin cans, Jacksonville, Fla., to Frostproof, Fla., the rate 
published to a more distant point and made subject to Rule 
77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Commissioner Woodlock noted a concurrence because the deci- 
sion was consistent with the decision in the Handy Chocolate 
Case. 
Monel Metal Scrap 
No.- 20030, International Nickel Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 4. Defendants’ failure to publish and apply, on 
monel metal scrap, Newark and Harrison, N. J., to Huntington, 
W. Va., a rate contemporaneously in effect from more distant 
points and made subject to Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, un- 
reasonable. Reparation awarded. Rates, monel metal scrap, 
Newark and Harrison to Huntington, via Potomac Yard, Va., 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Coal 
No. 22580, Central Illinois Public Service Co. vs. Big Four 
et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, coal, Benham 
and Kenvir, Ky., to Quincy, IIl., not unreasonable. 


Lumber 

I. and S. No. 3444, lumber from southern points to Canadian 
points on the New York Central. By division 3. Proposed in- 
creased rates, lumber, points in the south to Montreal, Quebec, 
and intermediate destinations on the New York Central in 
Canada, not justified. Suspended schedules canceled and pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 

Rough Lumber 

No. 18468, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 4. On reconsideration, found that the rate, rough 
lumber, Worthington, Ind., to Moline, Ill., applied over the route 
through Columbia City and Bourbon, Ind., and failure of de- 
fendants to publish and apply such rates from the latter points 
under Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A in effect prior to July 1, 
1924, unreasonable. Reparation awarded. Findings in original 
report, 132 I. C. C., reversed to that extent. Commissioner 
Woodlock noted a concurrence constrained by precedent. 


Canned Peas 


No. 20125, Krenning Schlapp Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. 
Cc. & N. W. et al. By division 4. Rate, carload of canned peas, 
Friesland, Wis., to St. Louis, Mo., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 
31.5 cents. Defendants’ failure to publish and apply on that 
traffic the rate published from a more distant point and made 
subject to rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, unreasonable. The 
rule 77 rate would have been 24.5 cents. Reparation awarded. 
Commissioner Woodlock concurred because the decision was 
consistent with the decision in the Handy Chocolate Company 
case, to which he dissented. 


Chemical Lime 


No. 21186, Washington Building Lime Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By the Commission. Carload rates, chemical lime, Engle (Baker- 
ton), W. Va., to Hopewell, Va., prior to August 24, 1927, unrea- 
sonable to extent it exceeded $2.96, minimum 50,000 pounds. 
Assailed rate on shipments delivered on and after August 24, 
1927, was inapplicable and applicable rate was $3.07, but the 
applicable rate was not and is not unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioner Farrell, dissenting in part, said that 
for reasons stated in his dissenting opinion in Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. vs. C. & O., 152 I. C. C. 351, he was unable to con- 
cur in the application in this case of what was known as the 
Sligo rule. He said Commissioners Brainerd, Lee and Tate 
joined in the dissent. Commissioner Woodlock said he con- 
curred in the report only because it was consistent with pre- 
vious decisions of the Commission. 


Coal 


No. 21688, Matt Schnaible Coal Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. 
et al. By division 4. Rate, bituminous coal, Brazil-Clinton 
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group in Indiana to LaFayette, Ind., over interstate routes, un- 
reasonable, past, present and future, to extent it exceeded, ex- 
ceeds or may exceed $1.25 a ton of 2,000 pounds. Reparation 
awarded. Rate from mines in southern Illinois district to 
LaFayette not unreasonable. Order for future effective on or 
before October 20. Commissioner Eastman, concurring in part, 
favored rate of $1.20 instead of $1.25. He said it was doubtful 
whether $1.20 was low enough. 


Hoisting Machinery 


No. 22950, Wm. H. Ziegler Co. vs. C. B. & Q. By division 
3. Reparation of $15.60 awarded on finding inapplicable rate 
charged on carload hoisting machinery, Aurora, IIl., to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Applicable rate 26 cents, minimum 30,000 pounds. 
Commissioner Aitchison, dissenting, said machine involved was 
not properly designated as “hoisting machinery” and that the 
class A rate charged, applicable on machinery and machines, 
not otherwise indexed by name, was applicable. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8397. Southern Pacific Co. asks authority to acquire 
control of Gulf & West Texas Railway Co. by purchase of stock not 
yet issued. The Gulf & West Texas, not yet an operating company, 
was organized to build a line from San Antonio to San Angelo, Tex., 
and obtained authority from the Commission in Finance: No. 7625 to 
build the line. The Southern Pacific proposes to pay not in excess 
of $50,000 in acquiring control of the company. It says the control 
sought will assure prompt construction and economical operation of 
the new line. : 

Finance No. 8398. Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 
asks authority to issue and sell $3,500,000 general mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds at 88 net or better and accrued interest’ to purchase, pay, 
refund or retire a like amount of bonds issued by the St. Louis 
Merchants Bridge Terminal Railway Co., payable October 1, 1930. 
Applicant has entered into tentative agreement for sale of the bonds 
to J. P. Morgan & Co. at 88. 

Finance No. 8392. Pittsburg & Shawmut Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue a promissory note in the. sum of $1,000,000 to 
renew or refund indebtedness. 

Finance No. 8381, sub numbers 4 and 5. Applications of Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Co. and Norfolk & Western Railway Co., re- 
spectively, for authority to guarantee $12,000,000 of first mortgage 
gold bonds of the Cincinnati Union Terminal Co., jointly and severally 
with other proprietary companies. 

Finance No. 8381, Sub. No. 3. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. asks 
authority to guarantee $12,000,000 of Cincinnati Union Terminal first 
mortgage 41% per cent gold bonds, jointly and severally with the 
Clio, & hein, & a. OEM. ee EH, Ra A 
and Pennsylvania. 

Finance No. 8394. Trinity Valley & Northern Railway Co. asks 
authority to construct a line from Cleveland to Havens, 12 miles, in 
Liberal county, Tex., to serve lumber manufacturing plant to be built 
at Havens. 

Finance No. 8395. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. and Tampa 
Northern Railroad Co. ask authority to abandon the Tooke Lake 
branch in Hernando county, Fla. 

Finance No. 8396. West Virginia Midland Railway Co. asks au- 
— h abandon its line from Diana to Webster Springs, W. Va., 

2.91 miles. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASE 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8310, authorizing the Cape Fear 
Railways to issue (1) $30,000 of deed of trust notes, consisting of 
five notes of $6,000 each, to retire $22,370 of outstanding deed of 
trust notes and to replace $7,630 of short-term notes issued without 
authority to retire other deed of trust notes; and (2) not exceeding 
$10,000 of short-term notes in lieu of a like amount of short-term 
notes issued without authority, approved. 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8363, authorizing the Boston 
Terminal Company to issue not exceeding $1,163,000 of first mortgage 
4 per cent gold bonds, said bonds to be sold at not less than 99.09 
per cent of par and accrued interest and the proceeds used for addi- 
tions and betterments and to reimburse the applicant for expendi- 
tures heretofore made for such purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8365, (1) granting authority to 
the Portland Terminal Company to issue not exceeding $1,000,000 
of notes, to be sold at not less than their face amount and accrued 
interest, and the proceeds to be used for additions and betterments; 
and (2) granting authority to the Maine Central Railroad Company 
to assume obligation and liability, as guarantor, in respect of the 
notes, approved. ° 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8370, authorizing W. Stephenson, 

receiver of the Missouri & North Arkansas Railway Company, to 
issue not exceeding $600,000 of 6 per cent receiver’s certificates, to 
be sold at not less than 98.11 per cent of their face amount and 
accrued interest and the proceeds used to retire maturing receiver's 
certificates and to provide working capital for continued operation 
of the property, condition prescribed, approved. 
_ Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8286, authorizing the acquisi- 
tion (1) by the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania of certain 
properties of the Cumberland Valley Telephone Company of Pa., and 
(2) by the Cumberland Valley Telephone Company of certain prop- 
erties of the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8377, authorizing the Reading Com- 

pany to issue $15,000,000, principal amount, of general and refunding 
mortgage 41% per cent gold bonds, series B, to be sold at not less 
than 97% per cent of par and accrued interest, and the proceeds used 
to reimburse the treasury in part for capital expenditures made there- 
from, approved. 
_ Report and order in F. D. No. 8362, authorizing the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company to assume obligation and liability 
im respect of $810,000 of St. Louis Southwestern Railway equipment- 
trust certificates, series K, to be issued by the Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company, as trustee, under an agreement to be dated July 1, 
930, and sold at not less than 99.344 per cent of par and accrued 
dividends in connection with the procurement of 10 locomotives, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8361, authorizing the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company (1) to issue not exceeding $7,000,000 
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of promissory notes, and from time to time within a period of two 
years from July 1, 1930, to issue similar notes in renewal thereof, all 
of said notes to be delivered to the payee at par, and (2) to issue 
not exceeding $7,700,000 of first terminal and unifying mortgage 
bonds, to be pledged and repledged within said two-year period as 
collateral security for the notes; the notes, or the proceeds thereof, 
to be used in paying existing indebtedness and in providing funds 
for capital purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8330 and 8330, Sub. No. 1, and 
8329, authorizing (1) the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway to issue 
$803,000 of first and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, series B, to 
be delivered at par in equal shares to the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company in 
partial reimbursement for expenditures made by them for payment 
of equipment obligations and for additions and betterments to the 
properties of the first-named company and its subsidiary, the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina; (2) the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Company and the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company to assume as joint lessees of the properties of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway and its subsidiaries, obligation and liabil- 
ity in respect of $803,000 of Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway first 
and consolidated mortgage gold bonds, series B; and (3) the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina to issue a promissory 
note for $19,713.66, to be delivered at par to the Carolina, Clinchfield 
& Ohio Railway in payment of indebtedness in a like amount for 
oe and betterments made to the property of that company, 
approved. 


Ss. A. L. READJUSTMENT 


On further consideration, the Commission, by division 4, in 
a second supplemental report in Finance No. 7818, Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company Readjustment, has authorized the 
Seaboard to use not exceeding $3,247,000 of the proceeds from 
the sale of common capital stock for retirement and cancella- 
tion of equipment trust obligations and/or the reimbursement 
of applicant’s treasury for expenditures made in the retirement 
and cancellation of such obligations. 


CENTRALIA TERMINAL CONSTRUCTION 


An application of the Centralia Terminal Railroad for author- 
ity to construct a line of railroad approximately 2.2 miles in 
length, to acquire a line approximately one mile in length owned 
by an industry, and to operate both, all in Lewis county, Wash., 
has been denied by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 
7808. Operation under trackage rights was contemplated over 
5.8 miles of the Milwaukee, as well as over approximately one 
mile of new line now being constructed by that company. This 
trackage operation, said the Commission, was an essential part 
of the plan for which approval was sought. The Milwaukee 
favored the granting of the application while the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. opposed it. The Commission said the primary purpose 
of the applicant was to transport logs from timber lands con- 
trolled by the Milwaukee to the mill of the Western Cross Arm 
& Manufacturing Company, called the Western Lumber Com- 
pany, at Centralia, Wash., and to transport the shingles and 
finished lumber produced at that mill to the Milwaukee for 
shipment over its lines. It said applicant would be completely 
controlled by the Western Lumber Company. 

The Commission summarized the proposal “as an attempt 
to establish an industry controlled carrier which shall function 
with the Milwaukee and the C. C. & C. (Cowlitz, Chehalis & 
Cascade Railway) in complete control of timber traffic originated 
in the interest of the Milwaukee, when neither the timber nor 
the mill is reached by that carrier’s rails, and when trackage 
rights and divisions are apparent considerations in the trade 
with the lumber company. In less aggravated cases we have 
condemned proposals which make for the destruction of fair and 
equal competition between railroads.” 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting in part, said: 


While I am disposed to agree, upon the present record, with the 
general tenor of the conclusions reached by the majority, I am not 
satisfied that we should act finally upon this matter at this time. 
It is quite clear that there should be no need for the construction 
of this proposed new line of railroad. Existing tracks and _facilities 
are ample for the movement of the traffic in question. The three 
——— in the way of their proper use for this purpose appear to 
ye these: 

1. Protestants, the Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, seem unwilling 
to publish reasonable joint rates on the logs in connection with the 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade. 

. Protestants will not switch the lumber to the Milwaukee at 
Centralia, so that it can compete with them in this outbound move- 
ment on something like equal terms. They will and do grant the 
Milwaukee joint rates made over more distant junctions, but they 
insist on a full 25 per cent of these joint rates as their divisions for 
what is often a very small fraction of the service performed. 

. The Milwaukee’s land company will not sell the logs to the 
mills, except on condition that the lumber is shipped out over the 
Milwaukee lines. 

These obstacles all result from unreasonable policies. That being 
the situation, I think that we should give the carriers 45 days to 
act reasonably and settle this matter amicably. In the event that 
they should not do this, we could then have a further hearing, find 
out who was at fault, and be governed in our final action accordingly. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 18801, Arkansas Cotton Trade Association vs. St. L.-S. 
F. et al. Complainants ask for permission to file an additional] 
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authority in support of their petition for reconsideration dated 
March 8, 1930. 

No. 22892, Sub. 1, George Allison & Co. et al. vs. N. S. et al. 
Defendants ask the Commission to dismiss the complaint. 

No. 21094, Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. Southern, and No. 
21173, Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. Defendants ask 
for reconsideration by Commission as a whole of the decision 
of division 4 rendered May 20, 1930, and for oral argument in 
connection therewith. 

No. 22689, Clark Brown vs. C. G. W., and No. 22756 (and 
Sub. No. 1), Follett & Emert vs. C. G. W. Deféndant asks 
for rehearing, reconsideration and reargument. 

No. 21978 (and Sub. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. L.- 
S. F. et al. Complainant asks for rehearing and/or reconsid- 
eration. 

No. 22152, Noonan-Lawrence vs. S. A. L. et al. 
asks for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 21806 (and Sub. 1), Metropolitan Coal Co. vs. B. & A. 
Complainants ask the Commission to amend its order, to read: 
“Defendant required to extend its switching limits at Boston, 
as defined in Boston Wool Trade Assn. vs. Director-General, 
69 I. C. C. 282, to include complainants’ plants in Brookline and 
Brighton, Mass., on defendant’s Newton-Highlands branch.” 

No. 20618, Anchor Coal Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., and No. 
21047 and (Subs. 1 and 2), Allhoff Brothers et al. vs. A. & E. 
et al. Anchor Coal Co. et al. in a second petition asks for 
rehearing in so far as they relate to reasonableness of rates 
for the past and its right to reparation. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23210 (and Sub. Nos. 1 to 9, incl.), C. M. Kelley et al. 
vs. A. C. L. et al. Complainants’ petition for reassignment of 
cases for hearing denied, and complaints dismissed for lack 
of prosecution. 

No. 20496, Simmons Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 22398, Traffic-Bureau-Danville Chamber of Commerce vs. 
Southern. Complainant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 19876, New England Milk Rate Committee, et al. vs. 
B. & A. et al. Complainants’ petition for rehearing and recon- 
sideration denied. 

No. 22707, Astrup Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Complainant’s 
petition for rehearing to prove misrouting denied. 

No. 19895, Nukolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing and/or reconsideration and 
reargument denied. 

No. 22440, J. Hurt Whitehead vs. Southern et al. 
plainant’s petition for reargument denied. 

No. 21889, Southeastern Plate Glass Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. Defendants’ petition for further hearing in connection 
with I. & S. 3462, glass, plate, polished, wired, from, to and 
between points in southern territory and from Okmulgee, Okla., 
to Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La., denied. 

No. 22467, S. A. Sammons & Son vs. M. P. Proceeding 
reopened on record as made. 

No. 22594, Concrete Engineering Co. et al. vs. G. & S. I. et 
al. Complainants’ petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 22535, Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. et al. 
of Louisville & Nashville for reconsideration denied. 

No. 23485, Lucey Products Corporation vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complaint dismissed, upon motion of defendants. 

No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. 
A. & R. et al: Traffic Bureau of Nashville permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 21701, Atlanta Terra Cotta Co. vs. A. & W. P. et al. 
The order entered herein on May 6 has been modified so as to 
become effective on or before August 4, upon 5 days’ notice 
instead of 30 days ‘notice. 

No. 23413, Binswanger & Co. of Texas vs. K. O. & G. et al. 
Southwestern Sheet Glass Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23093 (Sub. 5), Community Co-Operative Oil Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Shell Petroleum Corporation permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 23164, Independent Oil and Gas Co. et al. vs. A. & W. 
et al. Skelly Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23430 (Sub. 1), Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau et al. vs. B. & O. et al. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 23151 (Sub. 3), Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 23392, Nebraska Brick & Tile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. Parco Development Co. per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 23420, Transportation Bureau of Spartanburg, S. C. 
Chamber of Commerce, vs. A. G. S. et al. Traffic Bureau of 
Nashville permitted to intervene. 

No. 23498, A. L. Bear, doing business as Bear Steel & Wire 
Co., et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Mid West Steel Co. permitted to 
intervene. 


Complainant 


Complainant’s 


Com- 


Petition 
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No. 23508, Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho 
vs. O. S. L. et al. Producers & Refiners Corporation and 
Spokane Merchants’ Association permitted to intervene. 

No. 235438, Idaho Freight Rate Association vs. O. S. L. et al. 
Producers & Refiners Corporation permitted to intervene. 

I. & S. 3339, routing on export petroleum from Texas points 
to New Orleans, La., and subports, via Gulf Coast Lines. The 
order entered in this case on December 16, 1929, which was 
by its terms made effective March 29, 1930, and subsequently 
modified to become effective July 30, has been further modified 
so as to become effective on or before September 29. 

No. 22981, American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. & R. et al., No. 
23246, Armour Fertilizer Works vs. A. C. et al. No. 23341, 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. A. C. et al., and No. 
23376, Davison Chemical Co. et al. vs. A. C. et al. Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23368 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. 
L. & N. Mobile Chamber of Commerce, Montgomery Chamber 
of Commerce, Pensacola Chamber of Commerce and Alabama 
Public Service Commission permitted to intervene. 

No. 23430, Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Associa- 
tion et al. vs. B. & O. et al. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
North American Cement Corporation and Troy Chamber of 
Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 23375, Central Alloy Steel Corporation et al. vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al. Complaint amended by striking therefrom Central 
Alloy Steel Corporation as a party complainant and substitut- 
ing Citizens’ Gas Co. of Indianapolis as a complainant. 

No. 23508, Public Utilities Commission of Idaho vs. O. S. L. 
et al. City of Spokane permitted to intervene. 

No. 23349, Sinclair Refining Co. vs. A. & W. et al. 
ducers’ and Refiners’ Corporation permitted to intervene. 

No. 23313, Traffic Association of South Atlantic Ports, et al. 
vs. A. & R. et al. City of St. Petersburg, Fla., Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Petersburg, Fla., and Board of County Com- 
missioners of Pinellas County, Fla., permitted to intervene. 

No. 23531, Twin Coach Corporation et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
Key System Transit Co. and North Coast Transportation Co. 
permitted to intervene. 


BARGE LINE STORAGE 


The American Warehousemen’s Association in a complaint 
filed with the Commission against the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, operator of the government barge lines, in No. 23510, 
Subnumber 1, assails‘as in violation of the first three sections 
of the interstate commerce act storage in transit rules and 
privileges of the barge line on canned goods and roasted coffee. 
A similar complaint was filed in No. 23510 recently. (See 
Traffic World, June 14, p. 1587.) 

The barge line schedule attacked by the warehousemen, 
says the complaint, “accords special or free and reduced storage 
in transit rates, charges, rules, regulations and practices, in- 
cluding drayage absorptions and allowances to shippers and 
consignees storing in warehouses owned or operated by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation and warehouses directly adjacent 
to barge line wharves, on shipments described . . . and moving 
in interstate commerce and transportation via said Inland 
Waterways Corporation, while denying: and refusing to accord 
similar special or free and reduced storage in transit rates, 
charges, rules, regulations and practices, including drayage 
absorptions and allowances to shippers and consignees of sim- 
ilar shipments transported via Inland Waterways Corporation 
when stored in the warehouses operated by complainant’s mem- 
bers to the undue prejudice of shippers represented by complain- 
ant and complainant’s members and giving an undue preference 
to shippers and consignees storing in warehouses owned or 
operated by defendant, or in warehouses adjacent to defend- 
ant’s wharves.” 

The Commission is asked to enter a cease and desist order 
and to require the establishment of lawful practices, rates, rules 
and regulations. 


Pro- 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3493, the Commission has suspended from 
July 29 until February 29 schedules in supplement No. 21 to J. E. 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2133. The suspended schedules propose 
to increase rates on lumber and articles taking same rates from 
ce1tain Yazoo & Mississippi Valley stations in Louisiana to 
certain Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific stations in Arkansas. 
The following is illustrative, lumber, carloads, rates in cents per 
100 pounds, from Shreveport, La., to El Dorado, Ark., present, 
15%, proposed, 21. 


0..W. R. & N. ABANDONMENT 
The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
has been authorized by the Commission, division 4, in Finance 
No. 7859, to abandon a narrow-gauge branch line of railroad in 
Pacific county, Wash., extending from Megler to Nahcotta, 27 
miles, and a connecting branch line about one mile long. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





JURISDICTION OVER BARGE LINE 


Examiner L. B. Dunn, in a report under the shortened pro- 
cedure, has recommended the dismissal of No. 23227, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. vs. American Barge Line Co. et al., on a finding that 
the barge line is not subject to the provisions of the inter- 
state commerce act when it is not used under a common control, 
management, or arrangement for continuous carriage or ship- 
ment via the route over which the shipment in this case was 
moved. 

The shipment, consisting of nails, staples, wire fencing, and 
wire, was billed from Monessen, Pa., to St. Louis, Mo., via the 
American Barge, Line Company. The shipment was moving on 
a port-to-port bill, the transportation being wholly by water. 
It was to have been transferred at Cairo, Ill., to the Mississippi 
Warrior Barge Service for carriage to St. Louis. The examiner 
said that the transportation from Cairo to St. Louis was to 
have been made at a special contract rate, not shown between 
the complainant and the barge line. 

Low water in the Mississippi, in December, 1928, made it 
impossible for the shipment to move up the Mississippi to St. 
Louis. For the movement to Cairo the local port-to-port rate of 
24 cents, including transfer from barge to cars at Cairo, was 
paid. The shipment moved via Illinois Central to St. Louis 
at a local rate of 16.5 cents, making a total charge on the ship- 
ment equal to a rate of 40.5 cents for the entire movement. 
Contemporaneously there was in effect from Monessen to St. 
Louis a joint through rate of 34 cents over the barge line to 
Louisville, Ky., and the Illinois Central, published in a barge 
line tariff, its I. C. C. 11. Later that item was published in 
American Barge Line tariff I. C. C. 5. Complainant sought 
reparation to the basis of the subsequently established rate 
of 34 cents. 

After quoting Commission decisions to the effect that a 
water line was subject to its jurisdiction only as to the traffic 
handled under a common control, management or arrangement, 
Examiner Dunn said the record did not show there was such an 
arrangement between the Illinois Central and the American 
a — hence his recommendation that the complaint be 

ismissed. 


EASTERN SHORE POTATOES 


A scheme of rates on potatoes based on a mileage scale has 
been proposed by Examiner T. P. Wilson in No. 22389, Tri-State 
Traffic Co. vs. Pennsylvania and a sub number, Same vs. Norfolk 
Southern et al., from the eastern shore of Virginia. and Mary- 
land to destinations in southern territory; also from other points 
in Virginia and North and South Carolina to destinations in 
southern territory. In addition to recommending new rates 
Wilson said that the Commission should award reparation. 

The examiner said the Commission should find the rates 
from the eastern shore not unjustly discriminatory, but unrea- 
sonable to the extent, except as provided in other findings, that 
they exceed or may exceed rates in accordance with the scale. 
That scale begins with a rate of 36 cents a 100 pounds for dis- 
tances over 225 but not more than 250 miles. It goes to 40 
cents for 350 miles; 44 cents for 450 miles; 48 cents for 550 
miles; 52 cents for 650 miles; 56 cents for 750 miles; 60 cents 
for 850 miles; and runs out with a rate of 63 cents for distances 
of more than 900 miles but not greater than 925 miles. The 
distances are to be measured over the shortest routes over 
which traffic may be moved without transfer of lading. 

In respect of the rates assailed in the sub number the 
examiner said the Commission should find that they had not 
been unreasonable heretofore, but that those from eastern shore 
points assailed in the title complaint were, in the two-year 
period prior to the filing of the complaint, unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded rates on the scale hereinbefore 
Mentioned applied to distances in accordance with the rules 
Prescribed by the Commission for determining distances for 
reparation purposes in Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. W., 146 
: = C. 149, and Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. Rock Island, 151 
1, .. 966. 

Wilson also recommended arbitraries for hauls over short 
or weak lines such as were accorded special treatment in South- 
ern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 109 I. C. C. 300, 
113 I. C. C. 200 and 128 I. C. C. 567, as follows: 2 cents for 25 
miles and under, 3 cents for 75 miles and over 25 miles; 4 cents 
for 150 miles and over 75 miles, and 5 cents for 250 miles and 
over 150 miles. He recommended that the Commission find that 


reasonable, maximum rates from points on the North River 
Line, a carrier by steamer, would be rates from Elizabeth City, 
N. C., plus an arbitrary of 6 cents. 

The examiner said that in the making of rates for the future 
nothing in his report should be construed as prohibiting group- 
ings of reasonable extent of origins or destinations, or both, 
provided that the rates from and to groups should not exceed 
fair averages of rates that would otherwise result by the use of 
the scale from and to individual points in the groups. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Automobile Tire Chain Stock 


No. 23101, Chain Products Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
and ratings, automobile tire chain stock, carloads and less-than- 
carloads, Cleveland, O., to points in the three big classification 
territories, not unreasonable. 


Enameled Bath Tubs 


No. 23176, Crane Co. vs. C. & A. et al. By Examiner W. M. 
Cheseldine. Dismissal proposed. Rates, mixed carloads of 
enameled cast iron bath tubs and plumbers’ goods, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to destinations in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, and 
mixed carloads of range boilers and water heaters, La Porte, 
Ind., to destinations in Texas, applicable. 


Cabbage and Onions 


No. 22197, T. H. Halliburton & Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
By Examiner F. D. Binkley. Rates, cabbage and onions, straight 
carloads, producing points in Texas to Macon and Americus, 
Ga., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.11 from points 
in Texas differential territory and of $1.03 from other points of 
origin. Reparation proposed. 


Cabbage 


No. 22723, Southern Traffic Association et al. vs. New York 
Central et al., and a sub-number, Same vs. N. & W. et al. By 
Examiner John McChord. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cab- 
bage, carloads, points in New York to points in Tennessee, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Kentucky, and rates, points 
in Virginia to destinations in Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, the 
Carolinas and Kentucky, not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful, 

Glass 


No: 23044, Blue Ridge Glass Corporation vs. Akron & Barber- 
ton Belt et al. By Examiner George M. Curtis. Rates, glass, 
rough rolled, polished wire, and plate, carloads, Kingsport, T’enn., 
to destinations in central territory and to Milwaukee and Madi- 
son, Wis., and Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., unduly prejudicial 
to complainant and unduly preferential of its competitors at 
Port Allegheny, Pa., St. Louis, Mo., and other producing points 
named in the complaint to the extent that the rates from Kings- 
port exceeded or may exceed those for like distances from the 
competing points to destinations in central territory, and to 
Milwaukee and Madison, Wis., Minneapolis, and St. Paul, Minn. 
Recommended that reparation be denied. 


Blowers, Motors, Etc. 


No. 22879, Texas-Louisiana Power Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. By Examiner C. Garofalo. Rates, blowers, motors and 
controllers, and contractor’s outfits, carloads, points in Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas to destinations in New 
Mexico and Texas, and on asphalt, iron bars, and personal 
effects, less-than-carloads, Silver City, N. M., to Pecos, Tex., 
moving wholly or in part in Texas and Oklahoma differential 
territory and on emigrant movables, Homer, La., to Pendell, 
Tex., not unreasonable. Rates, oil-well supplies, drilling ma- 
chinery, pipe, and electric generators, between points in Kansas, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma and points in Texas unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded, on pipe, 35 and 38 per cent for single- 
line and joint-line hauls, respectively, and on drilling machinery, 
electric generators, and oil-well supplies, 48 and 52.5 per cent 
for single-line and joint-line hauls, respectively, of the distance 
seale of first class rates and differentials set forth in appendix 
18 to the report in the southwestern revision. Rates, machinery, 
tractors, motors and controllers, and contractor’s outfits between 
points in Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas and points in Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded rates on the respective classes to which 
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Risking the charge of being “intercoastal minded,” the 
Norfolk and Western Railway has concentrated for years 
on an effort to keep its service on intercoastal traffic through 
the Port of Norfolk, Va., abreast. of every merchandising 
need. 


Between Norfolk and California, Oregon, .Washington, 
the Hawaiian Islands and the Far East, four nationally 
known services are available; “Arrow,” “Dimon,” “Nelson,” 
and “Williams’—all boats with Lloyd’s A-1 rating and 
providing a frequency of fourteen sailings a month. 


This intercoastal service is augmented by the unexcelled 
facilities and services of the Norfolk and Western Railway, 
operating between the great Mid-West and the world’s 
greatest natural port—Norfolk. The rail time between the 
eastern and western termini of the N. & W. is but forty-eight 
hours—with direct rail and ship transfer at Norfolk. 

Of primary importance is the fact that direct sailings are 
made from Norfolk to the West Coast one day later than 
from any more noztherly port; and the fact that Norfolk is 
the first port of call for ships from the West Coast. 
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they belong for corresponding distances prescribed in Memphis- 
Southwestern Investigation, 55 I. C. C. 515, subject to the per- 
centage increases of 1918 and 1920 and the reduction of 1922. 
Reparation proposed. 
Wood Pulp 
No. 23258, Charles McDowell vs. B. & M. et al. By Exam- 
iner Harold M. Brown, Rates, wood pulp, Mount Tom, Mass., 
and Berlin, N. H., to Pencoyd, Pa., unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded or may exceed 22 cents from Mount Tom and 27 
cents from Berlin. Reparation proposed. 
Petroleum Products 


No. 23129, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) vs. G. S. & F. et 
al. By Examiner John McChord. Rates, petroleum, gasoline 
and refined oil, Jacksonville, Fla., to White Springs and Jasper, 
Fla., unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to shippers at Jack- 
sonville in favor of shippers on like commodities from Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and Mobile, Ala., to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed the present fifth class rates between Jacksonville and 
White Springs and Jasper, Fla. Reparation proposed. 

Prepared Roofing 

No. 23091, Silver City Beer & Ice Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By Examiner W. T. Croft. Rate, prepared roofing, Kansas City, 
Mo., to Silver City, N. M., unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded or may exceed 77 cents. New rate and reparation 
proposed. 

Lumber 

No. 23066, Egyptian Tie and Timber Co. vs. Missouri South- 
ern et al. By Examiner Paul O. Carter. Rates, lumber and 
forest products, Ellington, Mo., to destinations in Illinois and 
Indiana, unreasonable, but not unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceeded or may exceed by more than 2.5 cents a hundred 
pounds the present rates from Leeper, Mo. New rates and rep- 
aration proposed. 

Rough Lumber 

No. 23011, Perrine Armstrong Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. & St. 
L. et al. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Recommends dismissal 
on finding not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful rates on 
rough lumber, Ft. Wayne and Bluffton, Ind., to Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Pipe Organs 


No. 23005, Robert Morton Organ Co. vs. A. G. S. et al. By 
Examiner Myron Witters. Rates on pipe organs, carloads, Van 
Nuys, Calif., to points in eastern transcontinental groups were 
not and are not unreasonable but were, are and will be unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential of its com- 
petitors in the east to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may 
exceed rates contemporaneously applicable on the same com- 
modities from points in eastern transcontinental groups to Van 
Nuys. Recommends denial of reparation. 


Coke 


Ne. 23160, Sunderland Brothers Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Carload of coke, Ensley, Ala., to 
Papillion, Neb., misrouted by Wabash. Rate applicable over 
route of movement not unreasonable. Rate applicable over 
route shipment should have moved unreasonable to extent it 
exceeded $6.25. Reparation recommended. Defendants should 
be authorized to waive collection of undercharge but Wabash 
should settle with its connections on basis of rate that was 
applicable over route of movement. 

Steel Ceiling, Etc 


No. 23269, Edwards Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. M.-K.-T. 
et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Recommends dismissal. 
Rates, steel ceiling, other than enameled, steel shingles, flat 
galvanized steel sheets, paint, and printed matter, in straight 
or mixed carloads, Cincinnati, O., to Dallas, Tex., not unreason- 
able. 

Zine Residue 

No. 23287, Federated Metals Corporation vs. Pennsylvania 
et al. By Examiner R. J. Olentine. Rate, carload of zinc 
residue, New Orleans, La., to Trenton, N. J., unreasonable, past, 
present and future, to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may ex- 
ceed 56 cents. Reparation recommended. 

Frozen Fruits 

No. 23089, Michigan Canners’ Association vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Recommends dismissal. 
Ratings and rates on cold-packed or frozen fruits, carloads, 
Michigan points to official, western and southern classification 
territories not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Stocker Calves 

No. 23134, E. O. Finley et al. vs. Santa Fe et al. By Ex- 
aminer J. M. Fiedler. Rate, stocker calves, Holbrook, Ariz., to 
Toyah, Tex., was, is and will be unreasonable to extent it 
exceeded, exceeds or may exceed rates under the Cactus scale 
prescribed in Arizona Packing Co. vs. A. & E., 81 I. C. C. 115, 
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subject to the minima prescribed in the Shreveport-Texas 
case, 48 I. C. C. 283. Finding to be without prejudice to any 
different ones in No. 17000, part 9. Reparation recommended. 


Asphalt Paving Joints 


No. 23296, M. J. Nolan Co. vs. C. G. W. By Examiner G. L. 
Shinn. Recommends dismissal. Carload shipment, asphalt pav- 
ing joints, Clearing, Ill., to Langdon, Minn., undercharged. Claim 
based on allegation of misrouting barred. 


Cast-Iron Radiators 


No. 23267, American Mechanical Engineering Corporation vs. 
C. M. St. P. & P. By Examiner John Davey. Recommends dis- 
missal. Rate, cast-iron radiators, Edwardsville, Ill., to Fargo, 
N. D., applicable. 

Doors 

No. 23083, Standard Manufacturing Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner ’Leland F. James. Recommends reparation on find- 
ing rate, doors, Appleton, Wis., to Cleveland, O., unreasonable 
to extent it exceeded 31.5 cents. 


Petroleum Crude Oil 


No. 23159, Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana vs. T. & P. et al. 
By Examiner John McChord. Rates, crude petroleum, Wickett, 
Texas, to Maryland, La., were and are unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial to complainant to extent they exceeded 24 cents a 
100 pounds. Reparation recommended. Rates for future to 
Maryland and Baton Rouge, La., from Wickett and points grouped 
therewith will be unduly prejudicial to those points to the extent 
they exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous rates from the 
same points of origin to New Orleans and points grouped there- 
with. 

Feeder Cattle 

No. 21531, Oscar White vs. Santa Fe et al., embracing also a 
sub number, H. E. Crosby et al. vs. Same et al., No. 21984, 
E. O. Finley vs. Same et al., and No. 22034, M. L. Cottingham vs. 
Same et al. By Examiner J. M. Fiedler Recommends reparation 
to certain complainants in prior report, 159-I. C. C. 431, found to 
have paid and borne charges on shipments of feeder cattle from 
points in Arizona to destinations in New Mexico and Texas. 


Second-Hand Sheet Steel Piling 
No. 23042, William B. Wright et al. vs. O. S. L. et al. By 
Recommends reparation on finding 
rate, second-hand sheet steel interlocking piling, Black Canyon, 
Ida., to Natchez, Nev., unreasonable to extent it exceeded 65 
cents. 
Brick or Building Block 

No. 16282, McEwing & Thomas Clay Products Co. vs. C. & 
E. I. et al., embracing also a sub number, Same vs. C. R. I. & 
P. et al. By Examiner D. C. Dillon. Recommends finding upon 
further hearing for purpose of determining amount of repara- 
tion due on shipments of common brick or building block, Al- 
bion, IIl., to St. Louis, Mo., that exact amount of reparation can- 
not be determined on the present record. Former reports, 118 
I. ©. C. 231i, 146 1. ©. ©. Sai, and 166 1. C. C. 387. 


CONTROL OF C. & W. C. 


Examiner W. T. Wilkinson, in a proposed report in Finance 
Nos. 8055 and 8056, Charleston & Western Carolina Railway 
Company control and bonds, has recommended that, subject to 
certain conditions, acquisition by the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company of control of the Charleston & Western Carolina 
by purchase of capital stock and by lease be approved and 
authorized. It is also recommended that authority be granted 
the Atlantic Coast Line to assume, as lessee, obligation and 
liability in respect of certain outstanding funded and assumed 
indebtedness and equipment obligations of the Charleston & 
Western Carolina. A further recommendation is that authority 
be granted to the Charleston & Western Carolina to issue 
$1,000,000 of first consolidated mortgage coupon gold bonds to 
be sold at not less than par and accrued interest and at com- 
petitive bidding, if sold as proposed, the proceeds to be deliv- 
ered to the Atlantic Coast Line as part of the leased property 
and expended by the lessee for additions, betterments, and im- 
provements on the property of the lessor. 

The examiner said the control proposed should be approved 
only upon condition that the present neutrality of handling 
traffic over the line of the Charleston & Western Carolina be 
continued, and that the line of that carrier be maintained as 
an open route equally available to all carriers connecting 
therewith. ; 

The authorized capital stock of the Charleston & Western 
Carolina, consisting of 12,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each, is owned by the Atlantic Coast Line Company, a non- 
operating company that also owns a considerable amount of 
stock of the Atlantic Coast Line. The Atlantic Coast Line 
Company has agreed to sell its holdings in C. & W. C. stock to 
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the Atlantic Coast Line railroad for $150 a share, or a total 
price of $1,800,000, conditioned on the C. & W. C. first declaring 
and paying to it a cash dividend of 83% per cent, equivalent 
to $1,000,000, payable out of cash on hand. 

The Atlantic Coast Line and the Charleston & Western 
Carolina now have common officers and directors and it was 
contended on behalf of applicant, according to the report, that 
inasmuch as these common officers and directors had» controlled 
the policies of the C. & W. C. for the last 30 years, the only 
substantial change that would result from the lease would be 
the placing of the legal title to the property in the Atlantic 
Coast Line for the period of the lease. 

The Georgia & Florida Railroad and the Hampton & 
Branchville Railroad opposed unconditional granting of fhe 
authority for control asked by the Atlantic Coast Line. 


EXCESS INCOME REPORTS 


In a tentative report of the Commission, by division 1, in 
Finance No. 3773, excess income of the Ironton Railroad Co., it is 
found that the earrier owes the government $589,708.23 in recap- 
turable excess income for the last four months of 1920, 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924. An order has been entered requiring the Ironton 
to pay $88,717.69, which is the unpaid balance of the excess found 
due. The carrier may protest the findings and such protest will 
stay the operation of the order. Value of the carrier’s property 
tor rate-making purposes was found as follows: Last four months 
1920, $684,500; 1921, $699,700; 1922, $695,300; 1923, $725,300; 
1924, $748,800. 

In a similar report in Finance No. 5669, excess income of 
the Prescott & Northwestern Railroad Co., the Commission, by 
division 1, found that the carrier, for 1925, in which year the 
value for rate-making purposes was found to be $400,500, had 
recapturable income of $8,551.06, and an order was entered 
requiring payment of that amount, subject to its being held up 
by protest. 

In a tentative report in Finance No. 5923, excess income of 
Salem, Winona & Southern Railroad Co., the Commission, by 
division 1, has found that the carrier had excess net railway 
operating income in the last ten months of 1920 and in 1926 
and that it owes the government $4,699.10, or one-half of the 
excess income found to have been earned. The property of 
the carrier was valued at $118,100 for the 1920 period and $112,- 
000 for 1926 for rate-making purposes. 

In a tentative report in Finance No. 5748, excess income 
of Louisville, New Albany & Corydon Railroad Co., the Com- 
mission, by division 1, has found that the recapturable income 
of the carrier for 1925, 1926 and 1928 is $3,300. The property 
was valued at $146,000 for 1925, $138,000 for 1926, and $133,000 
for 1928. 

In a tentative report in Finance No. 3746, excess income 
of Glady & Alpena Railroad Co., the Commission, by division 1, 
has found that the carrier owes the government $3,222.58, or 
one-half of the excess net railway operating income earned in 
1921 in which the property’ was valued at $197,011. 


PENNSYLVANIA-CLAYTON CASE 


Attorneys for the Commission in No. 22260, Interstate 
Commerce Commission vs. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and Penn- 
sylvania Co., the Commission’s Clayton anti-trust law case 
against the two companies mentioned resulting from the latter’s 
acquisition of the stock of the Wabash and the Lehigh Valley, 
contend that for the purposes of the anti-trust law the Penn- 
sylvania Co. is the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. They assert 
that indirectly, through the agency of the Pennsylvania Co., 
the railroad company: acquired the stock of the Lehigh Valley 
and the Wabash and that the effect of such acquisition will 
be substantially to lessen the competition among them, con- 
trary to the provisions of the act. They said that the theory 
upon which the complaint was founded was that the Penn- 
sylvania Co. was the agent or instrumentality of the railroad 
company and that the latter thus “indirectly” acquired the 
Lehigh Valley and the Wabash stock. 

Answering the Pennsylvania Co. motion to dismiss the 
proceeding as to it on the ground that it was not “engaged in 
commerce” and that “it is not within the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to any of the 
matters or things alleged in the complaint,” the Commission 
brief said that what was charged in the complaint was that 
the Pennsylvania Raiiroad Co., “indirectly acquired the Wabash 
and Lehigh Valley stocks through the agency and active co- 
Operation of the Pennsylvania Co.” Therefore it said the 
Pennsylvania Co. was a necessary part and that the question 
as to whether it was “engaged in commerce” had no bearing 
on the issue. The brief-said that the motion of the Pennsyl- 





vania Co. “seems. to seek to bring about this situation, viz., 
if the Commission finds a violation of section 7 (of the Clayton 
act), it can only order the Pennsylvania Railroad to divest 
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itself of the stock, but as the stock is held in the name of 
the Pennsylvania Co., that company can defeat the effect of 
the proceedings and the order by asserting that it was not 
a party, and it now claims that it cannot be made a party 
because it is not ‘engaged in commerce.’ ” 

In discussing the case on the merits, the Commission brief 
recited statistics to show the competition among the three rail- 
roads involved, and asserted that the fiction of corporate entity 
would not be permitted to blind courts to the real substance 
of transactions such as this and that that was plain from 
the adjudicated cases. 

The brief of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania Co. emphasizes the testimony of W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the railroad company and other witnesses that the 
stock purchases were made “solely for investment,” a purpose 
specifically authorized under the Clayton act. In support of 
this explanation the following points, among others, are de- 
veloped: 

1. Evidence fails to support the contention of the Corhmission’s 
Bureau of Inquiry that the purchase of Lehigh Valley and Wabash 


stock by the Pennsylvania Company may substantially lessen competi- 


a between the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and these competing 
nes. 


2. Stock of the Lehigh Valley and Wabash, purchased “solely for 
investment,” has not been used by voting or otherwise to bring 


a or attempt to bring about a substantial lessening of competi- 
on. 


3. The Interstate Commerce Commission’s consolidation plan has 
no bearing upon the controversy over the acquisition of these stocks. 

The brief points out that the Bureau of Inquiry seeks to 
construe the law as though it prohibited a mere possibility of 
the lessening of competition instead of the probability thereof, 
and in so doing “disregards the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 

“Laying aside, for the moment,” the brief continues, “the 
question of just how much competition exists at the present 
time between the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and between the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company and the Wabash Railway Company, it 
is submitted that the Bureau has misconstrued the Clayton act. 
It has sought to read that act as though the word ‘may’ read 
‘might.’ Fortunately, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has construed the word ‘may’ as used in the statute, and has 
pointed out that it does not mean a mere possibility.” 

Supporting the argument that«there is no evidence that 
competition will probably be lessened as a result of the ac- 
quisition of the stock, the brief continues: 

The Bureau’s interpretation of the act, which would make the 
test of illegality the mere possibility of lessening competition, is not 
in accord with the decisions of the Supreme Court: There must be a 
probability of a substantial lessening of competition. But nowhere in 
this record will be found any evidence that any such probability 
exists. When Mr. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson Com- 
pany, was testifying on behalf of the Bureau of Inquiry and was 
explaining the conditions which, in his judgment, indicated the 
desirability of action on his part as a defensive measure to the plans 
of three of the railroad companies in eastern territory, the presiding 
commissioner pressed him to refer to some “overt act”? which justified 
his impression of the situation. So here the respondents may well 
ask that the Bureau point to some specific evidence tending to show 
the probability that competition will be substantially lessened between 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ueser and the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company and between the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the 


Wabash Railway Company as a result of the stock purchases of the 
Pennsylvania Company. No such evidence will be found in the record. 


S. P. CONTROL OF COTTON BELT 


Authority to acquire control of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway by purchase of capital stock has been asked by the 
Southern Pacific Company in Finance No. 8393. The applicant 
also has asked the Commission to amend its consolidation 
plan adopted December 9, 1929, by transferring the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company from system No. 10, Illinois 
Central, to system No. 16, Southern Pacific. 

The Southern Pacific says it now owns 87,200 shares of 
preferred and 42,600 shares of common stock of the Cotton 
Belt and that it proposes to buy 59,380 shares of preferred and 
24,700 shares of common of the Cotton Belt for the aggregate 
price of $7,887,488.62. When the latter shares have been 
acquired the applicant will own a majority of the issued and 
outstanding shares of the capital stock of the Cotton Belt. 
The total authorized capital stock of the Cotton Belt consists 
of 200,000 shares of preferred stock of the par value of $100 
each and 1,110,000 shares of common stock of the par value - 
of $100 each, and the amounts thereof issued and outstanding 
are 198,9361%4 shares of preferred and 171,186 shares of common 
stock, according to the application. 

“As a step toward a natural and logical unification of rail- 
road lines of the United States in the public interest and in 
accord with the principles enunciated by the Congress, we be- 
lieve this application presents a proposal that is about as 
closely in harmony with and as free from violation of recognized 
sound principle as may be found,” says the applicant. 

Attention is directed to the fact that between the lines of 
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the Southern Pacific system and the lines of the Cotton Belt 
system there are no less than thirteen points of physical con- 
nection. 

“Through these junctions, principally Corsicana, Texas, and 
Sheveport, Louisiana, but to an important extent through all 
of them, the two systems have for many years interchanged a 
large volume of traffic, and in late years the amount thereof 
has consistently and appreciably increased,” continues the 
application. “Of all traffic which the St. Louis system (Cotton 
Belt) interchanges with other carriers, by far the largest vol- 
ume thereof is taken from or delivered to Southern Pacific 
system lines. 

“Through routes, composed of the two systems, have long 
and continuously maintained through the points of connection 
above mentioned in competition with other carriers serving 
extensive territories reached by the southern and southwestern 
lines of the Southern Pacific and lines of the St. Louis systems. 
It has been the practice of the St. Louis company to actively 
and preferentially solicit, via these through routes, freight 
traffic to or from points reached by the Southern Pacific lines. 
Likewise the Southern Pacific, subject to certain recognized 
exceptions, has reciprocated in the solicitation of traffic without 
discrimination against said through routes and both systems 
have joined in the coordination of schedules to provide the 
public with adequate competitive service. These established 
routes and gateways have been created, made efficient and main- 
tained at large expenditure of time, money and effort on the 
part of the two carrier systems involved in this application. 

“It is in the public interest that these routes and channels 
of trade and commerce not only be kept open and preserved 
but that they be made as fully available and useful to the pub- 
lic as possible. The granting of the relief herein prayed for 
will open the way for closer cooperation betweeen the two 
systems and the better enable them to meet economically the 
convenience and the needs of the public. 


Systms Not Competitive 


“The two systems are in no sense parallet or competitive. 

. It is perfectly apparent that the granting of the relief 
herein sought will result in a linking up of two systems by end 
to end contacts, the practical effect of which is to extend the 
St. Louis Southwestern system further into southern and 
western parts of the United States and to extend the Southern 
Pacific lines northward to such important centers as St. Louis 
and Memphis. 

“In the complete plan of consolidation of railroads adopted 
by the Commission, the St. Louis company’s lines and the lines 
of its subsidiaries were allocated to system 10—TIllinois Central. 
The present application is joined with a motion to transfer the 
St. Louis lines to system 16—Southern Pacific. The allocation 
now proposed is, we believe, much in the interest of the public 
and more in harmony with the purposes of the act. The estab- 
lishment and marked growth of the through routes above men- 
tioned demonstrates that such routes are natural and logical. 
By allocating the St. Louis lines .to system 16 there will be less 
disturbance of existing routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce than by the allocation heretofore made or any other that 
could be made. There are no lines other than those of Southern 
Pacific with which the St. Louis system fits geographically and 
otherwise. This is clearly shown by Exhibit 3 and by the over- 
whelming percentage of interchange traffic in which the 
Southern Pacific lines participate with the St. Louis lines as 
compared with other carriers such as the Illinois Central. 

“Moreover, in the territory affected the competition afforded 
by other carriers having through lines is such that there can 
be no allocation of the St. Louis Southwestern to any system 
other than the Southern Pacific that will not appreciably retard 
or destroy competition. 

“The competitive situation between the Southern Pacific 
and St. Louis Southwestern on the one hand and such systems 
as the Missouri Pacific on the other will be greatly improved 
from the public standpoint by the allocation of the St. Louis 
lines to the Southern Pacific and the placing of these two 
systems in a position to cooperate with increased effectiveness. 
The St. Louis lines can and will be much more intensively used 
as an instrument of commerce if they are linked with the 
Southern Pacific than if joined with some other system, and 
likewise the Southern Pacific, which under the consolidation 
plan as it now stands is cut off in Texas and Louisiana with no 
outlet to and through the important points to the north such as 
St. Louis, may also be expected to experience a greatly intensi- 
fied use if placed in the same group with the St. Louis South- 
western.” 

The total mileage operated by the Cotton Belt and its con- 
trolled and affiliated companies is approximately 1,809 miles, 
according to the application. Its principal termini are at St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Cario, Memphis, Little Rock, Shreveport, 
and Fort Worth, Dallas, Sherman, Hillsboro, Stephenville, 
Comanche and White City, Tex. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Rios . +, Reporter System, 
published by “se ey Co., Minn. Copyright, 
, by West Publithine i 5} 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, N. D., California, S. D.) Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has power to authorize or require abandon- 
ment of all or portion of railroad theretofore used in interstate 
commerce (interstate commerce act, as amended by transporta- 
tion act, 1920 (49 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.))—Western Pacific R. 
Co. vs. Nevada-California-Oregon Ry., 40 Fed. Rep. (2d) 781. 

Contract for exchange of railroad traffic must be deemed 
made subject to existing law and congressional power over 
interstate commerce (interstate commerce act, as amended by 
transportation act, 1920 (49 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.)).—Ibid. 

Contract for exchange of railroad traffic may be of such 
character as not to be affected by authorized abandonment of 
line connecting contracting parties.—Ibid. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s orders and certificate per- 
mitting abandonment of portion of railroad connecting lines held 
defense to action for breach of traffic exchange contract (inter- 
state commerce act, as amended by transportation act, 1920 
(49 USCA, sec. 1 et seq.)). 


Plaintiff suing for damages for breach of contract for ex- 
change of freight and passenger traffic appeared in proceedings 
before Interstate Commerce Commission on application for 
abandonment and was by order of Commission made party to 
ancillary proceedings concerning question of division of joint 
rates, fares, and charges on interchanged traffic and participated 
in proceedings by counsel, submitted testimony, exhibits, etc.— 
Ibid. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by bat: | o_ Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
, by West Publishing €o.) 











LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeals of New York.) Surrender of bill of 
lading covering shipments held not necessary to secure delivery, 
where only one issued was straight bill—McCoy vs. American 
Express Co., 171 N. E. Rep. 749. 

Carrier, delivering goods without demanding straight bill 
of lading describing consignee as attorney for owner, takes 
risk that consignee named may have some independent right 
in property. (Personal Property Law, sections 198, 199).—Ibid. 

Plaintiff suing for conversion must show violation of pos- 
session or right to present enjoyment of possession.—Ibid. 

Right to equitable lien which could be specifically enforced 
is insufficient to maintain action for conversion of goods covered 
by lien.—Ibid. 

Without violation of possessory right, wrong to property, 
whatever it may be, cannot constitute “conversion.’—Ibid. 

Pledge cannot exist without delivery of property pledged 
to pledgee, delivery of possession being matter of something 
more than words alone.—lIbid. 

Transfer of possession necessary to constitute pledge is 
not effected by owner’s promise to hold particular thing there- 
after for use of pledgee.—Ibid. 

Pledge once effected may be lost if chattel is returned with- 
out restriction to pledgor, though result will be different if 
returned for special purpose.—Ibid. 

Agent has custody but not possession in proper sense suf- 
ficient to constitute possession necessary to support pledge.— 
Ibid. 

If agent of pledgor is agent also for pledgee, agent’s custody 
is possession of one for whom he holds.—Ibid. 

Mere assurance that goods left in warehouse in pledgor’s 
name would, if taken out and sold, be deemed security for debt, 
did not constitute delivery to pledgee.—Ibid. 

Loss or impairment of equitable right would not sustain 
remedy in trover.—Ibid. 

Where case was tried upon theory of conversion, judgment 
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in trover must be supported by same proof necessary under 
common law.—Ibid. 

Promise by owner’s agent that rugs in warehouse would 
be held as security for loan, without delivering document of 
title, held insufficient delivery to constitute pledge, precluding 
action for conversion based on pledge. 

Agent of owner of rugs and other chattels subject to attach- 
ments in order to discharge lien made loan and offered as 
security his own note and rugs belonging to principal. Rugs 
were in possession of a warehouse, and agent did not deliver 
them nor any document of title or order on warehouse whereby 
possession could be acquired, but merely promised that rugs 
would be held as security for loan and, in event of sale, loan 
would be paid out of proceeds. Subsequently, agent caused 
rugs to be taken from warehouse and delivered to express com- 
pany for shipment to owner. 
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Shipping Decisions 

Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 
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(District Court, E. D., New York.) Federal District Court 
had jurisdiction’ of suit against United States for damages to 
cargo transported by ship owned by United States—American 
Linseed Co. vs. United States, 40 Fed. (2d) 657. 


Linseed oil, being difficult to carry, required corresponding 
degree of diligence from those accepting it as cargo.—Ibid. 

Seaworthiness of ship transporting cargo and due diligence 
are questions of fact.—Ibid. 

In suit for damage to cargo, burden rested on shipowner 
to prove that proper and reasonable tests to make ship sea- 
worthy had been made.—Ibid. 


Duty of government as owner of steamship transporting 
linseed oil to use due diligence to make tanks safe could not 
be delegated.—Ibid. 


In libel for loss of part of linseed oil and damage to part 
by contact with sea water, evidence held not to show govern- 
ment as shipowner exercises required diligence.—Ibid. 


(District Court, E. D., New York.) Shipper’s notice of claim 
of loss on day after arrival of ship before damage could be 
ascertained was not compliance with bill of lading requiring 
claim within ten days after discharge. 


Although shipper had received notice that water had come 
in contact with some of cargo and that a portion had been dis- 
charged for reconditioning and forwarding on a later ship, the 
notice of claim given on day after arrival of ship and before 
damage could be ascertained was given 13 days before arrival 
of steamship carrying portion of cargo discharged, when it 
might have developed that there was no damage due to re- 
conditioning.—The President Polk, 40 Fed. (2d) 665. 


Thirty-day limitation in bill of lading for bringing action 
for damage to cargo is unreasonable and void.—lIbid. ° 

Engineer’s failure to tighten plate of fresh water tanks 
causing damage to cargo was error in management for which 
neither vessel nor owner was liable. (Harter act, sec. 3 (46 
USCA, sec. 192)). 


Under the Harter act, sec. 3 (46 USCA, sec. 192), owner 
of any vessel transporting merchandise or property to or from 
any port in United States, exercising due care to make vessel 
seaworthy and properly manned, shall not be held responsible 
for damage or loss resulting from faults or errors in navigation 
or in management of vessel.—Ibid. 





(District Court, S. D., Texas, at Galveston.) In contract 
of through carriage, clause exempting carrier from further re- 
sponsibility on delivery of goods into custody of continuing 
carrier held invalid. 

The clause referred to provided, in substance, that carrier 
should have liberty to substitute or ship whole or any part of 
goods by any other steamship or steamships, and should have 
liberty at any port or place to transship, land, and transship or 
forward goods, etc., and that upon delivery of goods into cus- 
tody of continuing carrier or representative, carrier should 
thereupon be relieved of all further responsibility for goods.— 
pong - Mill & Grain Co. vs. Lone Star S. S. Co., 40 Fed. Rep. 

) 752. 
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USE OF OLD ORDER NOTIFY BILLS 


R. C. Fyfe, chairman of the western bill of lading com- 
mittee, has, under date of July 29, sent the following to member 
lines: 


Referring to circular letter of June 1, 1930, subject, uniform bills 

of lading and the stamping of old forms for use to and including 
December 31, 1930: Your bill of lading committee, by agreement with 
eastern and southern bill of lading committees, agreed to restrict use 
of stamp to straight forms and require new order forms on and after 
August 1, 1930. Certain southern carriers authorized use of stamp on 
all old forms. Following this advice we had information that lines at 
Minneapolis and Kansas City had authorized the acceptance of old 
order forms stamped. From New Orleans advice was received that, 
unless southeastern lines revoked their orders, southwestern lines 
would be forced to take like action. Eastern lines have been forced 
by this to take like action. In view of these conditions your bill of 
lading committee is of the view that the stamping of old forms on 
account of the action of individual groups will beeome general and 
this advice is given that carriers heretofore complying with our 
circular of June 1, 1930, may meet competition, if they so desire. 
: Many of the bills, we believe, that it is proposed to stamp, are 
in conflict with the attached opinion of the: Commission dated July 
15, 1930, in that forms have been changed. Backs are carbonized, 
conditions are not readable, or the original bill of lading is a carbon 
copy. It will be noted that the Commission states all such bills should 
be rejected when tendered. 


J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, before learning of Mr. Fyfe’s letter, had cir- 
cularized members of the League as follows: 


We are unofficially advised that some of the carriers have for 
several days been quietly advising their patrons that they will accept 
the old forms of ‘‘order-notify’”’ bills of lading stamped with a rubber 
stamp, after August 1. We brought this to the attention of a member 
of the carriers’ committee, with whom we have been dealing on this 
subject, and he reluctantly admitted that the situation was out of 
hand and that, in all probability, all lines would be obliged to accept 
the old forms unless prohibited by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. If the carriers can accept the old forms over-stamped with a 
rubber stamp after August 1, we see no reason why they should not 
accept them after January 1, 1931. The old forms of ‘“order-notify”’ 
bills will, from the legal standpoint, be just as objectionable on Aug- 
ust 2, 1930, as they will be on January 2, 1931. 

We have previously advised our members that the carriers would 
not accept, after August 1, the ‘‘order-notify”’ bills stamped with a 
rubber stamp. 

We advised shippers to provide themselves with a supply of the 
new forms of ‘‘order-notify”’ bills, in order to avoid having to exchange 
their old bills for new ones, thus adding to their own labor and ex- 
pense, as well as that of the carriers. 

Now that some of the carriers have reversed the policy which 
they had previously definitely announced, we assume that others will 
do likewise. We hasten to give this information to our entire mem- 
bership for what it is worth. 

We are unofficially advised that in all probability the question of 
whether the carriers should issue: negotiable instruments which do 
not comply with the law will be submitted to the Commission and 
an emergency decision sought. 


A good many members of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, according to J. H. Beek, executive secretary of that 
organization, have been writing letters to the League criticizing 
the supplemental report of the Commission in No. 4844, the bill 
of lading case, dated July 15. (See Traffic World, July 19, p. 
141.) Some of the members, and among them some of the 
largest shippers, insist that the condemnation of bills of lading 
which are made as carbon copies is unreasonable, and that it 
will completely overturn office systems which they have used 
without objection on the part of anyone for several years. 

Inquiry at the Commission on July 31 disclosed the fact 
that not one of the criticisms had reached the office of Com- 
missioner Porter, where the matter had been handled. 

The object of the supplemental report, Commissioner Porter 
said, was to prevent the use of forms, which, when filled out, 
were indistinct and the text of the terms and conditions of 
the bill of lading illegible because printed in such small type 
that they could not be read even with the aid of powerful 
magnifying glasses, the printed terms and conditions having 
been reduced by photographic processes, to sizes much smaller 
than possible to attain by the use of type. “Original” bills of 
lading, which actually were the seventh, eighth or ninth carbon 
copy, in particular, were obnoxious. The objectionable features 
which brought forth the condemnation contained in the sup- 
plemental report were the result of efforts on the part of ship- 
pers to make all the necessary office and inter-office memoranda 
and the three pieces of paper necessary for a complete bill 
of lading at one operation on the typewriter. Such records 
were condemned in so far as the bill of lading was involved. 
The Commission has no control over invoices and other office 
and inter-office memoranda. In a circular to the members of the 
League, Secretary Beek described the practice which resulted 
in bills of lading which the Commission condemned, as follows: 


It is the practice of some concerns to make at one operation an 
original invoice, an office copy, a copy for the accounting depart- 
ment, and several other office records, the ‘‘original’’ bill of lading, 
the “shipping order’’ and ‘‘memorandum.”’ We have before us a set 
of forms in which the ‘‘original’’ bill of lading is the 7th carbon copy, 
the “shipping order’ the 8th, and the “memorandum” bill the 9th, 
and another set of forms in which the original bill of lading is the 
9th copy. Where carbon copies are used, there is always a possi- 
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bility that the copies will be indistinct. A number of such bills have 
been submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and un- 
doubtedly they are responsible for the ‘‘supplemental report’ of the 
Commission. 


In that circular Mr. Beek said that several members of 
the League had urged that the League seek a modification 
of the supplemental report. Mr. Beek said that he had re- 
ferred the entire question to the League’s bill of lading com- 
mittee and the officers of the League for instructions. But he 
said his own opinion was that the printers of bills of lading 
who had taken it upon theselves to rearrange, and in some 
instances, completely change the uniform bill of lading pre- 
scribed by the Commission to fit into their own so-called “sys- 
tems,” were the ones to take up the subject with the Com- 
mission, and expressed the view that those who had been using 
such forms as were condemned would no doubt be willing to 
lend their assistance. He further said that, inasmuch as the 
League had participated in all the hearings in No. 4844, and 
the position heretofore taken by the League, he doubted the 
propriety of the League officially taking any action. But he 
said the question should be definitely determined and that it 
could only be determined by the Commission. 

“This office is powerless to do more than acquaint mem- 
bers with the facts,” says Mr. Beek’s letter. “Therefore, we 
think those affected by the Commission’s ‘supplemental report’ 
should immediately take the matter up with the Commission, 
ask for a hearing and submit all of the facts to the Commission, 
in order that it may render a decision and enter an order which 
will be binding upon all concerned, and thus settle the question. 
Until it is settled it will be a source of annoyance to all con- 
cerned.” 





THREE YEARS FOR OVERCHARGE CLAIMS 


The Appellate Department of the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County has ruled in two recent cases, No. CA 137 and 
CA 138, that the statute of limitations governing the filing of 
claims for overcharge in connection with intrastate traffic is 
three years. The decisions of the superior court, in remanding 
the cases to the Municipal Court of Los Angeles, is of particular 
interest because of a notification issued by California carriers 
last year that, effective January 1, 1930, “all-claims for over- 
charges on California intrastate traffic would be considered 
barred, ‘in conformity with the provisions of section 71 (b) of 
the Public Utilities Act of California,’ unless such claims were 
actually paid within two years from date of payment of the 
charges,’ as reported in bulletin No. 114, of the Carmichael 
Traffic Corporation. 

Case No. 138 was brought by the Sunset Pacific Oil Com- 
pany. It involved shipments that had moved more than two 
years prior to filing of the complaint, but not more than three 
years. Case No. 137 involved shipments on which the charges 
had been paid more than three years but not more than four 
years prior to filing. The Los Angeles Municipal Court sustained 
a demurrer of the defendants in both cases, the defendants 
holding that, under the California law, two years’ limitation 
was placed on filing of claims for overcharge. Both cases were 
appealed to the Superior Court, where the ruling was made that 
three years should govern. 


GEORGIA MOTOR ACT UPHELD 


The constitutionality of the Georgia state motor carrier 
act, placing busses and freight trucks under the jurisdiction of 
the Georgia commission, assailed in a case brought by Sayne 
& Davis Transfer Co., a contract carrier,.has been upheld by the 
Supreme Court of Georgia. That tribunal said that it was un- 
necessary to distinguish between a common and a private 
carrier of the sort before it in the enactment of legislation for 
the regulation of vehicles. In either event, said the court, the 
business was affected with a public interest and therefore within 
the power of the public service commission. 


NEW YORK STORE DOOR DELIVERY 
Complainants in the suit filed in Baltimore by four ter- 
minal companies in New York asking for an injunction for- 
bidding the Baltimore & Ohio to carry out its so-called store 


door delivery in that city (see Traffic World, July 19, p. 157, and ~ 


July 26, p. 218), allege as ground for their appeal to the court 
that they are the owners of very extensive railroad trans- 
portation facilities in the borough of Brooklyn, N. Y., in which 
a considerabale number of millions of dollars are invested. 
They assert that their facilities are very extensively used by 
many shippers of freight having need for railroad terminal 
service in New York harbor. They further assert that their 
business, earnings, property valuations and good will have been 
built up through a long period of years and that their opera- 
tions constitute an important part of the terminal facilities 
jn New York harbor. 

The complainants allege that the Baltimore & Ohio is en- 
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gaging in and holding itself out to perform so-called store door 
delivery in an unlawful manner and that such practices of the 
trunk line puts that carrier into direct competition with the 
business of the complainants “to their very great damage and 
irreparable injury and threatening substantial impairment of 
the values of complainants’ properties and business.” 

It is understood that, pending the outcome of the court case, 
the Baltimore & Ohio discontinued soliciting further business 
on the basis of the new service. 

The Presidents’ Conference Committee named by the trunk 
line railroads to draft a tariff scale for placing in operation a 
system of store door freight pick-up and delivery in Manhattan 
was to meet this week to consider the recent action of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in establishing a truck delivery 
and pick-up service of its own. Representatives of the B. & O. 
were to be present. 

The trunk line committee was also to consider the appli- 
cation made to it by the Merchants’ Association, Shippers’ 
Conference of Greater New York, Queensboro Chamber of Com- 
merce and American Publishers’ Association, asking that the 
trunk line railroads adopt a similar freight pick-up and delivery 
service to that inaugurated by the B. & O. 

What may have had an influence with the Baltimore & Ohio 
in discontinuing temporarily its new freight service is the threat 
by the New York Central Railroad that if it did not do so that 
company would go into the trucking business itself. The New 
York Central, it is known, has better facilities than other lines, 
such as numerous yards and freight stations in Manhattan and 
the Bronx, from which it could operate its own trucks if it 
decided to do so. It is felt that if the B. &,O. continued its 
service it would be likely to cut into the business of the other 
railroads. These companies all have large investments in car 
4eets, depots and freight yards. Under the B. & O. plan the 
freight cars are not brought to Manhattan on floats. Instead 
of that delivery trucks are ferried to the rail head of the B. & 
O. at Staten Island, loaded there from freight cars and ferried 
back to New York, where they begin distribution. 


MERCHANTS VALUE RAILROAD TRADE 


“Some time ago Stinson Bros., Inc., retail merchants of 
Evansville, Ind., figured out that neither their business nor their 
city was being benefited by the growing unemployment of 
railroad men, due to other forms of transportation competition 
depriving the railroads of traffic, from the revenues of which 
the railroads pay wages and taxes and buy supplies,” says an 
article in the C. & E. I. Employes’ Magazine. As a result, it 
is stated, the management adopted the policy of shipping only 
by railroad, and incorporated that fact in its advertising. A 
recent advertisement of the store in a local paper told of in- 
creased patronage on the part of railroad employes, in apprecia- 
tion of the newly adopted policy. More than a hundred railroad 
men and their wives and children marched into the store at 
one time to show that appreciation. 

The railroad magazine says that other stores at Danville, 
Ill., have made a decision similar to that of the Evansville store, 
with a like increase of patronage of rail employes. 


SIOUX CITY BUS TERMINAL 


A new $125,000 bus terminal for Sioux City, Ia., construction 
starting at once, is announced by Russell J. Walsh, president 
of the Interstate Transit Lines, which is a consolidation of all 
bus lines owned and operated by the Chicago & North Western 
and the Union Pacific. The new station will be modern in 
every respect, according to the announcement, with large wait- 
ing rooms, ticket offices, and rest rooms. A covered concourse 
22 feet wide will be long enough to allow from eight to ten 
busses to load or unload at the same time. The building will 
be two or three stories in height, faced with brick and trimmed 
in stone. It is to be fireproof, and provides space for seven 
retail stores in addition to the other terminal facilities. Busses 
and connecting lines of the Interstate Lines serve all metro- 
politan centers of the west, including Chicago, the Twin Cities, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Salt Lake City, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 


Large telephone companies reporting to the commission 
had aggregate operating income of $114,135,209 for the five 
months ended with May, as compared with $116,093,936 for the 
corresponding period of 1929, or a decrease of 1.7 per cent, 
according to compilations made by the bureau of statistics of 
the Commission from reports of 103 companies, each having 
annual operating revenues in excess of $250,000. For May the 
operating income totaled $22,923,514, a decrease of $414,095, as 
compared with May, 1929, or 1.8 per cent. At the end of May 
there were 17,111,679 company stations in service, an increase 
of 690,690, or 4.2 per cent, as compared with the number at 
the end of May, 1929. 
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Cartage Services of Canadian Railroads 


“Store-Door Delivery” Operated as Part of “Complete” Transportation Service in Canada Since 
1855—Independent Cartage Companies Agents of Railroads—Service Applies to First Five 
Classes, at Tariff Rates—System Offered as Solution of Terminal Problems of Railroads 
and as One Expression of What Is Meant by Transportation Coordination 


By HoMerR H. SHANNON 


the cartage service of the Canadian railroads, or 

the so called “store-door delivery” in effect at the 
principal cities of our neighbor to the north, on the part 
of shippers and carriers in this country would seem 
natural. One is that it represents an example, good or 
bad, of what is referred to under the broad and somewhat 
loose general 
phrase of coor- 
dinated rail and 
truck services. 
The other is that 
it is generally 
admitted, de- 
clared, conceded 
or whatever is 
the right word, 
that this country 
is faced with a 
“terminal prob- 
lem.” 

Some means 
of hitching this 
figurative pair 
of horses, the 
truck and_ the 
railroad, to the 
transportation 
wagon and get- 
ting them to pull 
together without 
too much kicking 
and biting is a 
certainty of the 
future, if we may 
believe President 
Atterbury, of the 
Pennsylvania, 
and other trans- 
portation stu- 
dents and spokes- 
men, and the close-knit integration of their services in 
terminal operation has been declared to be one of the 
most promising forms of that cooperative program by 
a committee representing the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and other authoritative bodies that 
have studied the question. 

The terminal problem, says G. Lloyd Wilson, pro- 
fessor of commerce and transportation, University of 
Pennsylvania, in his book “Coordinated Motor-Rail- 
Steamship Transportation,” is the “most important prob- 
lem in American transportation and upon its successful 
Solution depends the efficiency of the transportation 
system of this country.” 

The fact that transportation economists, generally, 
find that terminal costs represent about a third of total 
rail costs is cited to indicate a disproportionate develop- 


} YOR two reasons, if for no others, an interest in 





Horse-drawn vehicles provide a large part of the cartage service at the Canadian National 

freight offices in Montreal. Except when shipper has specifically made other arrangements, 

the cartage agency takes charge of all less-carload shipments on arrival and delivers to 
9 the door of the consignee. 


ment in the efficiency of line haul operation and terminal 
operation. Returns from the last census strikingly por- 
tray the rapidity with which the country’s population is 
gathering into great “megopolises,” which some writers 
expect to wipe out, in the future, all vestiges of urban 
population, as now understood. Existing terminals 
in the large population centers were laid out to meet con- 
ditions much dif- 
ferent from those 
j that obtain now. 
Expansion be- 
comes increas- 
ingly difficult. 
And, as the 
country’s traffic 
increases, says 
W. T. Jackman, 
professor of 
transportation, 
University of 
Toronto, “strain 
is felt first and 
most intensively 
in terminals.’’ 
Why that should 
be is sufficiently 
obvious to any 
one familiar with 
the intricate 
maze and com- 
plex of railroad 
facilities around 
the industrial 
and business 
areas of large 
cities, that there 
is no need to go 
into it here. 
Prof. Jackman’s 
statement is con- 
tained in a dis- 
cussion of store-door delivery in his book, “Economics of 
Transportation,” in which he considers, among other 
things, the relative merits of the system of handling 
freight to and from the rail terminals of the large cities 
in Canada and this country. 

“There is a great range of usefulness for the motor 
truck in connection with the operation of railway termi- 
nals,” he says. “Railway terminals are the nerve ganglia 
of the entire railroad mechanism.” And he finds that 
“one of the most difficult problems in connection with 
operation of terminals is that of getting freight removed 
from them upon its arrival.” 

It is elsewhere stated that, on the average, less-car- 
load freight remains in the freight houses of the railroads 
of this country for three days, whereas, in Canada, the 
freight houses are completely cleared twice daily. The 
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immediate delivery of such shipments by the cartage agents 
of the Canadian railroads on arrival is credited with that 
accomplishment. . 

“But, while there is a growing conviction that store-door 
delivery and collection must come (in the United States), be- 
cause of its incontrovertible advantages, it is by no means 
clear how this is to be accomplished,” to quote Professor Jack- 
man again. But to show how a thing is done in one place, is 
at least to show how it may be done in another, if conditions 
are not too dissimilar. 


Majority of Shipments Use Service 


That the Canadian system is good, according to its sponsors, 
is evidenced by the fact that nearly eighty per cent of the 
less-carload freight re- 
ceived and delivered in 
the large cities is handled 
by the cartage agents of 
the railroads, though that ai 
service is optional. The 
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CARTAGE CHARGES 
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classification. The charges differ at the various points where 
the service is in effect, ranging from 5 cents a hundred pounds 
on carloads, and 7 cents on less-than-carloads, at Montreal, to 
3% cents on carloads and 5 cents on less-carloads at the smaller 
points. A minimum cartage charge is maintained on small 
shipments, or “smalls,” as they are called there, varying from 
25 to 50 cents. 

The larger cities are divided into zones, in accordance with 
agreements between the cartage companies and the railroads. 
Charges assessed for collection and delivery to some of the 
zones more distantly removed from the freight houses are 
higher than those shown in the tariffs, but in such cases the 
railroads absorb the difference. That situation is brought 
about by the competitive situation between railroads; freight 
houses are spread _ out 
over the cities and there 
is a certain overlapping 
in territory served by the 
different lines so. that 
what might be a long haul 
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least, with the delivery of 
the shipment to the 
trucker at his own door. Gaon 
The principal agent 
of the Canadian Pacific 
in eastern Canada is the 
Dominion Transport Com- 
pany; that of the 
Canadian National is the 
Sheddon Company. The 
Canadian National has its 
own subsidiary, as well as a contracting agent, to perform the 
cartage service at Montreal. For the most part, the service 
is performed by independent contracting cartage companies 
that have exclusive rights to the business at the points they 
serve. 


The cartage companies maintain offices at the points served 
and, as a general rule, deal directly with the shippers on out- 
bound shipments. On inbound shipments, the cartage agent 
serving the railroad over which the goods arrive takes the ship- 
ment at the freight depot directly from the car, for delivery, 
unless the consignee has specifically requested some other 
arrangement. The representative of the cartage company signs 
for the shipment at the freight shed and collects the charges 
from the receiver. 


The cartage charges are published in tariffs issued by the 
railroads and cover only the movement between the door of 
shipper or receiver and the rail terminal, the rate for the rail 
movement being stated separately. The service applies to 
traffic rated not lower than fifth class under the Canadian 


(File S.R. 199) 


in eastern Canada. 


or subsequent issues. (See “Exceptions.”) 


_ Cartage charges will be collected on the basis of actual weight subject to the minimum 
provided in the Canadian Freight Classification. 


Page from Canadian Pacific Tariff E-4050, |. C. C., E-2295, showing cartage 
charges and other information concerning the service maintained by that line 
A list of articles ‘‘excepted’” from the rates shown is 
on the back of the page, as it appears in the tariff, and on a succeeding page. 





the freight is taken for 
delivery without advice 
from the consignee only 
when the consignee has 
credit with the railroad. 
In the west, incoming 
freight is delivered to the 
official cartage agent di- 
rectly, unless specific in- 
structions have been 
given to the contrary. 
Another difference between the service in the two parts of the 
country is that in the east the cartage company collects all 
freight charges, while in the west the railroads collect from 
consignees on the credit list, which includes most of the 
charges. 

Certain exceptions are uniformly: maintained by the cartage 
agencies in charges applicable to particular commodities, which 
are listed in the tariffs carrying the rates for the service. 
These include light and bulky articles that could not be profit- 
ably handled at the standard rates; all freight in bulk carloads; 
shipments weighting more than 2,000 pounds or more each, 
and freight classified lower than fifth class. This list of “‘excep- 
tions” is added to from time to time, as necessary. The shipper 
or consignee must make his own arrangements for handling 
this class of shipments, either with the authorized agents of 
the carriers or otherwise. 


Origin of Canadian System 


The origin of the Canadian system of store-door delivery: 
which follows closely the English “setup,” goes back to a time 
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antedating the establishment of rail service, according to a 
traffic official of one of the Canadian lines. 

“A century or more before the inauguration of railways,” 
he said, “Pickford and Company was the principal freight car- 
rier in England. It operated not only over the turnpikes by 
means of stage-wagons, carts, and vans, but over the canals as 
well, and served such early commercial centers as London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool. The Pickford Van was as well 
known and popular as any of the old stage coaches. But, with 
the beginning of rail services on a substantial scale, it was 
realized by the management of the Pickford services that 
radical changes in transporting the goods of the country 
were certain to come, and at a very early date that company 
began adapting its business to the new conditions, by arrang- 
ing to perform the collection and delivery service for the rail- 
roads in London and other large cities of England.” 

That foresight on the part of the early horse-drawn trans- 
portation agencies is likewise credited with having given the 
Canadian development the direction it took. Undoubtedly, the 
Canadian companies were influenced by the English example, 
but just what that relation was must be omitted here. In 
Canada, as early as 1855, the firm of Hendrie and Sheddon 
undertook to perform collection and delivery service at several 
points for what was then the Great Western Railway. Both 
Mr. Hendrie and Mr. Sheddon had been engaged in the trans- 
portation of freight over the highways before that. In 1856, 
the system was established in connection with the Grand Trunk, 
which had begun operation between Montreal and Toronto. The 
business begun by Messrs. Hendrie and Sheddon is still in 
existence as the principal agent of the Canadian National. 

In the early days of the service, the cartage charges were 
included in the rail rates, but later the two charges were 
separated. That first took place in 1892,.on the authority of 
the Wilson book previously referred to. At that time a charge 
of 114%, cents a hundred pounds was put in effect on shipments 
classified from one to four, inclusive, and a charge of one cent 
on fifth class shipments. Those charges were maintained until 
1903, when a charge of 11% cents was fixed for all five classes. 
That was followed in 1908 by establishment of a two cent 
charge, which was increased to 2% cents in 1913. 

In the latter year, as the result of a case brought before 
the Board of Railway Commissioners, the railroads proposed 
discontinuation of the pickup and delivery service. But, after 
negotiations, it was decided to continue, on a slightly different 
plan. Since then, the railroads have made separate contracts 
with the cartage agencies for the service at different points, 
providing charges based on the varying costs. 

Since creation of the railroad regulatory body in 1903, the 
rail lines have been careful to segregate the cartage services 
from that of the rail haul, and have successfully maintained 
that the former did not come under the regulatory jurisdiction 
of the board. 


Advantages 


The arguments in favor of a store-door pickup and delivery 
service, operated or controlled by the railroads, are too numer- 
ous and complicated to go into at length here. Perhaps the 
same is to be said concerning opposing arguments. Greater 
speed in clearing freight houses and more economical use of 
equipment through intelligent consolidation of shipments appear 
to be the outstanding advantages. But some notion of their 
variety may be gained from the following summary by Pro- 
fessor Jiackman: 


Such a well-organized system of store-door delivery (such as 
operates in Canada) by motor truck would give better service to the 
shippers, without increased cost, because inbound L. C. L. freight 
would be delivered premptly on arrival; and it would also be a 
great economy to the carriers in the following respects; first, the 
railways would be relieved of the necessity of maintaining large 
Storage accommodations for inbound shipments, without charge to 
their partons, in the heart of the busy, and generally congested 
business districts; second, street congestion would be reduced; third, 
the rail haul could begin or end at an outlying station, readily 
accessible to the highly vehicles, thus avoiding the delay and the 
expense of moving cars or freight through the terminal to some 
L. C. L. freight station in the congested district, and so long as the 
freight is collected at the door of the shipper or consignee it does 
not matter to him at what point it is transferred from rail to truck 
or from truck to rail; and, fourth, shipments moving between large 
Cities could be consolidated into fewer cars, thereby avoiding trans- 
fers and increasing the average car loading. 


In Prof. Jackman’s opinion, if the service is established in 
this country, it should be by an agency independent of the 
railroads, as is the case in Canada, as the business of the rail- 
roads is already so complicated that it seems doubtful if an- 
other service could be added without confusion. 


Enlarging the Funnel 


Whatever the merits or defects of store-door delivery, as 
a part of a complete transportation service to be performed by 
coordinated rail and truck agencies, it does seem to offer an 
Opportunity to increase the flow of traffic through congested 
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terminals at a time when their multiplication or expansion is, 
to say the least, highly difficult. Limited forms of the service, 
such as have existed or do exist in this country, have almost 
uniformly proved advantageous to the communities served— 
if the right sources have been consulted for this article. A 
recent comment in point, of C. E. Jefferson, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific, Montreal, is that “the cartage 
companies have a very up-to-date system, know the railway 
company’s methods, and we find that we can handle very much 
more freight in a given time with one cartage company than 
we could if the public were handling its own freight to and 
from our freight sheds.” 


Acquisition of the railway express business, with its elab- 
orate organization for collection and delivery of shipments, 
has, in the last few months, occasioned comment by advocates 
of the system that all that is now needed to make it a reality 
in this country is sufficient desire on the part of shippers and 
carriers. 


RAILROAD TO MEET BUS FARES 


William G. Bierd, receiver for the Chicago & Alton, says 
that, within the next 30 days, representatives of that line will 
go to the Commission to discuss, informally, a reduction of 
passenger rates between Chicago and St. Louis to meet bus 
competition. The plan is to operate one reduced fare train a 
day, each way, with standard coach accommodations, including 
a cafe car, at rates approximating those charged by the high- 
way competitors. In the event the Commission signifies ap- 
proval to the plan the conference will be followed by a formal 
application on the part of the railroad for permission to estab- 
lish the service. 

Mr. Bierd expressed the view that it was only a matter 
of time until bills giving the Commission authority to regulate 
bus and truck services would be passed. “Then the Commis- 
sion will have the same control over them as it does over the 
railroads,” he said. That will mean some equalization in fares 
charged by the competing services and the elimination of 
“wild cat” practices of bus operators, he thinks. Either bus 
fares will come up to the railroad level, the railroad fares will 
come down to the level of the bus charges, or there will be 
some intermediate basis settled on harmonizing the two, he said. 


“We feel we must protect ourselves in this territory,” he 
explained, and the proposed low rates are for that purpose. 





VICE-PRESIDENT, C. & O. AND MO. PAC. 

Herbert Fitzpatrick, vice-president and general counsel of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and Pere Marquette railroads, has asked 
the Commission for permission to hold also the position of vice- 
president—law and corporate relations—with the Missouri Pa- 
cific and other carriers affiliated with or controlled by the 
Missouri Pacific. 











One of several new coaches, with seating accommodations for 
fifty-three passengers, recently placed in service between St. Louis, 


Chicago, and Detroit by Greyhound Lines. A variety of construc- 
tion novelties are embodied in these new highway leviathans. Seats 
are arranged in compartments of four, two facing forward and 
two facing backward, and are of the reclining type. Each com- 
partment is provided with brackets in which portable tables can 
be fitted, for card playing, light luncheons, or other use. This 
style coach will be used only on the heavily patronized runs, it 
is stated, and will provide many operating economies. 
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AIRPORTS INCREASE 


There were ninety-six more airports and landing fields in 
existence in the United States on July 15 than there were six 
and one-half months ago, according to a report compiled by 
the aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, and made 
public July 31 by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“On July 15 there were 1,657 municipal, commercial, inter- 
mediate, auxiliary, army, navy and miscellaneous government 
and private airports and landing fields, while on January 1 
there were 1,561,” said he. 

“California led all other states in the number of airports 
and landing fields, having a total of 164, while Texas was second 
was 115. Ohio and Pennsylvania, each having 85, occupied 
third place. California, aside from having the largest total, 
also had the lagest number of municipal and commercial air- 
ports and intermediate fields. This state, on July 15, had 56 
municipal and 57 commercial airports and 27 intermediate fields. 
Texas led in the number of auxiliary fields and army airdromes, 
having 35 of the first type and 15 of the latter. This state 
also stood second in the number of municipal airports, with 46. 
Ohio had 42 commercial airports, which was the second largest 
number, and Pennsylvania had 24 intermediate landing fields, 
the second largest number in this classification. 

“The list compiled by the aeronautics branch shows that 
on July 15 there were 502 municipal, 535 commercial, 333 inter- 
mediate, 206, auxiliary, 60 army and 14 navy airports and landing 
fields, and 7 miscellaneous government and private airports. 

“Those fields established by towns or cities are classified 
as municipal, and those established by private commercial 
interests are classed as commercial airports. Intermediate 
fields are established and maintained by the Department of 
Commerce on the federal airways, and are marked and equipped 
with lights and other facilities. Auxiliary fields include those 
which are established and marked locally in some manner for 
the use of aircraft, but do not have the same standard of equip- 
ment and facilities as the other types. 

“Of the total number of airports and landing fields the 
largest increase has occurred in the number of intermediate 
fields established and maintained by the Department of Com- 
merce. There are now 333 of these, while on the first of this 
year there were 282, a total increase of 51.” 


BOEING AIR RECORD 


In addition to establishing a record of being the first com- 
pany in the United States to complete ten million miles of 
flying, Boeing System has recorded five million miles ot night 
flying with air mail, express and passengers. 

While flying 10,000,000 miles on the Chicago, Oakland, San 
Francisco and Seattle-San Diego lines, the two longest air mail- 
passenger lines in the country, Boeing System planes carried 
176 million letters, 13,800 passengers and tons of express. 

The present fleet of Boeing planes with 525 h. p Hornet 
— consists of fifty single-engined and tri-motored trans- 
ports. 

The company planes flew 3,750,000 miles last year. 


CONTRACT FOR NEW PLANES 


A contract for new airplanes for the army air corps, in- 
volving an expenditure of $460,550, has been approved by F. 
Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary of War for Aeronautics. 
Under the terms of this contract, the Fokker Aircraft Corpora- 
tion of America will manufacture a total of twenty model 
Y1C-14 single-engine cargo airplanes, with spare parts. These 
= will be equipped with Wright “Cyclone” 525 horsepower 
engines. 


GERMANY TO S. A. BY AIR 


A combined airplane-dirigible service between Berlin, Seville, 
Spain and South American cities may be inaugurated as the 
result of negotiations which are reported as having been con- 
cluded between the Deutsche Luft Hansa and the Compania de 
Navigacion Aerea Espanola Colon, the Department of Commerce 
is informed in a report from Consul Frank Anderson Henry 
at Barcelona. 

The service contemplates the transportation of passengers 
from Berlin to Seville by airplane and from Seville to South 
America by Zeppelins. 


GLIDER PILOT LICENSES 


The Aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
has issued forty-three glider pilot licenses since the receipt of 
the first application for such license the first of this year. This 
number includes pilots of the aeronautics branch who have been 
licensed, as well as other individuals. 

Glider pilot license number one is held by Clarence M. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, and 
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Gilbert G. Budwig, director of Air regulation of the aeronautics 
branch, has been issued pilot license number two. 


U. S. SHIPS HOLDING OWN 


“That American ships are holding their own in competing 
for cargoes of the foreign commerce of the United States is 
shown by the annual survey of shipping just completed for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, by the United States Ship- 
ping Board Bureau of Research,” says the board. 

“Considering the comparatively short time that has elapsed 
since the inauguration of American-flag shipping services in 
the world’s principal trade routes, much of which was confined 
to pioneering work, the resutls obtained have proved construc- 
tive and the shipping policy as set forth in the merchant marine 
act of 1920 and reaffirmed in the merchant marine act of 1928 
is proving beneficial in the restoration of American prestige 
on the seas. 

“The new construction program now under way and 
projected will facilitate the services now operating under the 
American flag, and it is anticipated that a substantial increase 
in the carriage of both passengers and freight will result with 
the placing of these modern ships in our established services. 

“Eleven hundred million dollars is the estimate arrived at 
for the transportation of passengers and cargoes in the water- 
borne foreign trade of the United States for the year 1929. 
This exceeds by a hundred million dollars the transportation 
bill for 1928. 

“A total of 5,221 vessels, aggregating 24,440,000 gross tons, 
participated in the transportation of the water-borne foreign 
commerce of the United States during the past year. 

“The study discloses that ships of 30 foreign countries en- 
gaged in the carriage of freight and passengers between the 
United States and other parts of the world. American ships 
numbered 1,835, with an aggregate gross tonnage of nearly eight 
million tons, and were responsible for 23,088 of the 59,685 
entrances and clearances made through United States ports 
during the year. American-flag vessels, therefore, represented 
35 per cent of the number of vessels engaged in our foreign 
trade, 32% per cent of the total tonnage, and made 38% per 
cent of the entrances and clearances through American ports. 

“The vessels which participated included 435 ships of the 
combination passenger-cargo type, aggregating 4,084,000 gross 
tons, 4,490 freighters, of. 15,677,000 gross tons, 686 tankers of 
4,399,000 gross tons, 218 sailing vessels of 153,000 gross tons, and 
392 miscellaneous craft having a total of 127,000 gross tons. 

“As in previous years, American-flag tankers were more 
numerous than other types of American vessels in our foreign 
commerce. Of the 686 tankers, 259 of 1,712,000 gross tons and 
representing 37 per cent of the total number, were American. 
Of the 435 combination passenger-cargo vessels, 139 were Ameri- 
can-fiag vessels of 970,000 gross tons, representing 32 per cent 
of the total number. Of the 3,490 freighters in our foreign 
trade, 1,063 with an aggregate of 5,103,000 gross tons and amount- 
ing to 30 per cent were American. 

“The total water-borne foreign commerce of the fiscal year 
1929 exceeded 111,400,000 long tons, and of this total 45,400,000 
tons, or nearly 41 per cent, was carried in American-flag vessels. 
Over 9,000,000° tons, 8 per cent, was carried in combination 
passenger-freight carriers; 70,000,000 ‘tons, 63 per cent, in 
freighters; 30,000,000 tons, 27 per cent, in tankers; and about 
2,000,000 tons, or approximately 2 per cent, in sailing vessels, 
barges, rafts, etc. 

“Of the total carried under the American flag, 7 per cent 
was carried in combination passenger-freighters; 56 per cent 
in general cargo carriers; 34 per cent in tankers; and 3 per 
cent in sailers, barges, etc. 

“The percentage of the total cargo tonnage carried in Ameri- 
can-flag ships in 1929 remains the same as in 1928, although 
there was an increased total tonnage of over 11,000,000 long 
tons. The 24,440,000 gross tons of all vessels engaged in the 
1929 trade was 6 per cent greater than the total so employed in 
1928 and the 7,964,000 gross tons of American-flag vessels par- 
ticipating was nearly 7 per cent greater than in the previous 
year.” 

MISSOURI PACIFIC SPEEDS UP 

Inauguration of speedier through service from St. Louis- 
Memphis to Los Angeles, via Phoenix, Ariz., effective imme- 
diately, has been announced by C. E. Perkins, vice-president, 
traffic, Missouri Pacific Lines. The new schedule is 63 hours, a 
reduction of an hour and forty-five minutes. Sleeping cars 
which leave St. Louis on the “Sunshine Special” at 6:30 p. m. 
will arrive at Los Angeles at 7:30 a. m. on the third morning, 
instead of at 9:15 a. m. Eastbound, the through sleeping cars, 
which operate over the “Texan,” companion train to the “Sun- 
shine Special,” via the Missouri Pacific and Texas & Pacific, 
leave Los Angeles at 6:20 p. m., arriving at St. Louis as at 
present, at 8:20 a. m. the third morning. The improved schedule 
follows addition of de luxe lounge cars to the “Sunshine Special” 
and the “Texan,” announced last month. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING NEWS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Grain, which is generally considered the most reliable index 
of the full cargo market, has been moving in larger volume in 
the last few days and, though the movement is orderly, it is 
gradually increasing. Reviews by freight brokers comment on 
the healthier tone of the market and note slightly increased 
rates for charters recently closed. Indications are that, for 
the rest of the year, conditions will be better than in the first 
half. Any startling jump in rates is not to be looked for, the 
market letters agree, but a relapse to the “starvation” figures 
prevalent in the last few months is not expected. 

Cautioning, however, against too great optimism in regard 
to the outlook, it is noted that world conditions in general and 
purchasing power are not yet sufficiently improved to guarantee 
free commodity movement, which is necessary for a return to 
permanent betterment. There is at present an over-supply of 
tonnage which is universal and consideration must be taken 
of this point in any prediction of future trend of the market. 
In spite of these facts, however, it cannot be denied that a 
better tone is already apparent, due to expanding needs in 
several directions. 


Recent fixtures included nine in London and five, with the 
majority from the Gulf, on this side. Rates from the Gulf to 
Antwerp and Rotterdam have been steady in the last week at 
twelve cents a hundred pounds, with French options at thirteen 
cents. Advance in these rates is not looked for under present 
conditions, as competition from Montreal or the Atlantic coast 
is very thin. 

In order to put its shippers on a competitive basis with 
shippers using non-conference tonnage, the United States Inter- 
coastal Conference has withdrawn the contract rates of $11 a 
thousand feet and the non-contract rates of $13 a thousand feet 
for August, September and October. Effective August 1 and 
continuing throughout the month, a contract rate of $8 and 
a non-contract rate of $11 a thousand feet has been established 
by the conference. 


The information was received at New York by the Munson 
Line in a telegram from the San Francisco headquarters of 
the lumber conference, stating in addition that the Quaker 
Line has resigned from the conference and, in consequence, is 
no longer a party to conference contracts. The steamship lines 
remaining as members of the conference are the Arrow, Mun- 
son-McCormick, American-Hawaiian, Luckenbach, Nelson, and 
Williams lines. 

The action on rates and the withdrawal of the Quaker 
Line came as a surprise. It had been generally understood 
that the lumber conference had succeeded, after many months, 
in stabilizing the trade and, while lumber shipments have de- 
clined greatly as a result of the general business depression, it 
was believed that the conference would be able to weather 
the storm. It is not believed that the $8 contract rate for 
August will leave any of the companies much margin of profit. 

Whether the resignation of the Quaker Line is due to the 
action of the conference in withdrawing the present rates for 
August, September, and October is not known, but it probably 
has some connection. -The Quaker Line is one of the several 
services controlled by the Dawson-Dant interests, who are also 
heavily interested in lumber holdings in the northwest. 

The eastern lumber market has been extremely dull for 
the last two or three months and Earl H. wtrange, who became 
chairman of the conference January 15 last, has been endeavor- 
ing to bring about the establishment of a central booking 
agency to protect the interests of both shippers and carriers. 
Conditions in the trade, however, have not been propitious for 
such an innovation. Last year the lumber rates, which had 
held at $14 for several months, were finally declared open after 
one of the conference lines slashed the rates to $8. Though 
some lumber was carried at this figure it is not thought that 
the company made much money. Matters were finally adjusted 
and the rates declared closed at the beginning of this year. 

The break in lumber rates does not affect the westbound 
conference, from which the American-Hawaiian, Luckenbach 
and Quaker lines have filed notices of their intention to with- 
draw as a result of failure to reach a satisfactory agreement 
in regard to laying up surplus ships. A report emanating from 
Philadelphia to the effect that representatives of these lines 
were to confer in the fall on a plan for withdrawal of surplus 


tonnage from the intercoastaal trade was declared to be without 
foundation. This matter has been discussed at general meet- 
ings of the conference since the three lines filed their resigna- 
tions and these meetings will be continued in the expectation 
that an agreement will be reached and the resignations with- 
drawn. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has been informed 
that, effective from July 1, three-quarters of the fees charged 
for viseing consular invoices relating to shipments to Salvador, 
or 3 per cent of the invoice value, is collected by the Consulate 
General of El Salvador at New York. One-quarter of the fee, 
or 1 per cent of the invoice value, is collected at the customs 
house at the port of entry in El Salvador. Prior to July 1 one- 
half the fee was collected in New York and the other half at 
the customs house in El Salvador. 

The New York Merchants’ Association has been informed 
that, under the new Nicaraguan consular regulations, becoming 
effective September 8, in accordance with the decree pub- 
lished June 9, an original and two copies of the commercial 
invoice in Spanish must be presented at the consulate with 
the consular invoice and one copy of the commercial invoice 
must be presented by the importer with the other documents 
at the Nicaraguan Customs House. If the commercial invoice 
is not presented by the importer, a fine equal to the cost of 
the duties will be imposed in addition to the fees themselves. 
Consular fees for viseing invoices covering shipments by freight 
or parcel post will be 3 per cent of the f. o. b. value of the 
merchandise. These fees will be collected at the Nicaraguan 
Customs House on shipments from New York, New Orleans, 
Mobile, San Francisco and Los Angeles. No fee will be charged 
for vise of bills of lading. Consular invoices will not be re- 
quired on parcel post shipments. Parcel post packages, how- 
ever, valued at $10 or more, require commercial invoices in 
Spanish, legalized by the consulate. A commercial invoice must 
be inclosed in one package of a shipment of postal packages 
and it must be noted on the outside of such package that the 
commercial invoice is inclosed. 

The Lamport and Holt Line has temporarily withdrawn 
its two passenger ships Voltaire and Vandyck from the New 
York-East Coast of South America service, due to the depression 
this trade is suffering, it has been announced by Sanderson & 
Son, Inc., New York agents for the line. The freight services 
of the line will be maintained as heretofore and will be sup- 
plemented by such additional vessels as the trade warrants. 


MOTORSHIP ON MAIDEN TRIP 





P. & A. Photo 


The picture shows the Britannic, latest and largest motorship of 
the White Star fleet, berthed at New York after its maiden voyage 
from England. 
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The Vauban, formerly operated by the line in the South Amer- 
ican trade with the ill-fated Vestris, was taken out of the run 
some months ago for reconditioning in a British yard. Recently 
the Araguaya, operated in the New York-Bermuda service, was 
sold abroad and the line will not be represented in the Bermuda 
trade until the Arcadian, now engaged in Canadian cruises, 
returns to the run in September. 

Competition in the South American passenger trade, as 
well as in the cargo trade, has been keen, especially since the 
entry of the four new Furness Prince motor liners. In the 
last few months there has been much discussion as to the 
necessity for laying up surplus tonnage in order to stabilize 
rates, but until now no action has been taken aside from the 
Munson Line’s transfer of the Pan America to the New York- 
Bermuda trade. 

The Hoboken Board of City Commissioners has adopted 
a resolution asking the U. S. Shipping Board to reject the bid 
of $4,282,000 made by Paul W. Chapman, president of the 
United States Lines, for the government-owned piers at Ho- 
boken. The commissioners complain that the bid is too low 
and “entirely at variance to the taxing interests of the city of 
Hoboken.” They point out that, if the bid is accepted, it will 
establish a market value of waterfront property, and owners 
of piers on either side of the property in question will demand 
reductions of assessments from state and county tax bodies. 

If the bid were accepted the city of Hoboken would recover 
$195,000 annually in taxes which it has lost since the govern- 
ment took over the piers from the North German Lloyd and 
Hamburg-American lines in 1918 for $7,000,000. At the same 
time, should the adjacent pier owners seek reductions the city 
would lose $200,000 annually in taxes even though it could once 
more tax the property, which has been exempt for twelve years. 

The commissioners declared the value of the property could 
not have decreased $3,000,000 in this period and that, at a hear- 
ing before the Senate judiciary committee in 1922, the value 
of the piers was set at from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

The commissioners thought $12,000,000 would be a fair 
price for the property at present. This would net the city of 
Hoboken $600,000 annually in taxes. 

The Hoboken Chamber of Commerce and a citizens’ com- 
mittee, which has been working for a year to have the piers 
sold to private interests so that they could be taxed by the 


city, adopted a resolution approving the Chapman bid and 
urging acceptance by the Shipping Board. 
This action was scored by the commissioners, who de- 


clared the two organizations had acted too hastily and had not 
first ascertained the commissioners’ stand. 


GULF LINES’ REORGANIZATION 


The Shipping Board has approved an operating agreement 
negotiated by the Merchant Fleet Corporation with the Lykes 
Bros.-Ripley Steamship Company, of New Orleans, for operation 
of the Southern States Line on the basis of a lump sum payment 
of $7,750 a voyage, the operator to assume all repairs up to 
$2,500 a voyage. The Southern States Line, under the new 
arrangement, will combine the services of the Mississippi Valley 
European Line, the Texas Star Line and the former Southern 
States Line, in accordance with the reorganization plan ap- 
proved for the board’s Gulf services a fortnight ago. 

The reorganized line will be operated between Gulf of Mex- 
ico ports west of Gulfport and continental European ports on 
the Bordeaux-Hamburg range. Thirty-five ships will be as- 
signed to the operator, and these will remain continuously in 
his custody throughout the contract. The line will not compete 
with the Mobile Oceanic Line, recently sold to the Waterman 
Steamship Company, of Mobile, as the ports served by this 
latter line are excluded from the Southern States Line’s schedule. 


CANADIAN OCEAN FREIGHT SERVICES 

Discussions between Canadian government officials and the 
management of the Canadian government merchant marine 
concerning the future of the Canadian shipping service will not 
cause curtailment of the ocean freight service schedules main- 
tained by the Canadian National Steamships, according to local 
reports transmitted to the Department of Commerce by Lynn 
W. Meekins, Commercial Attache, Ottawa. 

Officials of the Canadian National Steamships are quoted 
as saying that the services now in operation between the eastern 
and western coasts of Canada, and between Canadian ports and 
those of South America, Australia, New Zealand, the West 
Indies and British Dominions are being maintained satisfactorily 
with resulting encouragement of trade extension between the 
different ‘parts of the Empire. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 
The following agreements, filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916, have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 
Dimon Steamship Corporation with Bull Insular Line, Inec.: Ar- 
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rangement covering through movement of shipments from Pacific 
Coast terminal ports of Dimon Line to Porto Rico. Through rates 
are’ to be based on direct line rates and are to be apportined 60 
per cent to Dimon and 40 per cent to Bull. Cost of transhipment at 
New York is to be absorbed by the carriers in the same ratio as 
the through rate is apportioned. : f ‘ 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with United Fruit 
Company: Agreement providing for through movement of shipments 
of cotton in bales from Pacific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship Company. to Vera Cruz and Tampico, Mexico, with 
transhipment at New Orleans. The through rate is to be 70 cents per 
100 pounds and is to be apportioned 40 cents to Luckenbach and 30 
cents to United Fruit, each carrier to assume one-half the cost of 
transhipment at New Orleans. : ’ 

United States Lines Operations, Inc. (American Merchant Lines) 
with Barber Steamship Lines, Inc.: Arrangement for through move- 
ment of shipments of general cargo from Far East ports, including 
the Philippine Islands, to London, England, with transhipment at 
New York. Through rates are to be based on direct line rates and 
apportioned equally between the lines after deduction of cost of 
transhipment at New York. 


INTERCOASTAL SHIP TROUBLES 


Threatened breaking up of the intercoastal conference of 
shipping lines resulted in the Shipping Board, July 30, approv- 
ing a recommendation of Chairman O’Connor that a conference 
be called to discuss the intercoastal shipping situation. The 
intercoastal lines, according to board officials, appear to be 
headed toward ruinous competition and a disruption of the con- 
ference. By the intervention proposed they hope to restore 
the effectiveness of the conference. In a statement Chairman 
O’Connor said: 

The Shipping Board has authorized me to invite the intercoastal 
trade into friendly conference with the board to discuss the inter- 
coastal shipping situation and to lend its sympathetic cooperation in 
some practical way which such a conference might develop. I sug- 
gested this to the board because I have long felt that this important 
arm of the merchant marine and national defense should be estab- 
lished on a firm foundation, and it is with anticipation of much good 
which could result that this friendly gesture to help the trade is made. 


PARCEL POST TO CUBA 


Under a parcel post convention signed by representatives 
of Cuba and the United States, provision is made for the ex- 
change of ordinary and registered articles of merchandise and 
mail matter of all kinds, including cigars and cigarettes, that 
are admitted in the domestic mails of either country, up to a 
limit of 22 pounds, between Cuba and the United States, effective 
September. 1. The old convention fixed a limit of 11 pounds. In 
a statement explaining the convention the Post Office Depart- 
ment said: 

However, precious stones, valuable jewelry, articles of gold or 
other precious metals for personal use, such as cigarette holders 
and cases, vanity cases, mesh bags, watches, etc., money, coin, 
bullion, gold dust, and securities payable to bearer, are prohibited 
in the parcel post, but may be sent registered in the letter mails. 
Each country fixes its own rate of postage on the parcels exchanged. 
The parcels are subject to the customs and fiscal regulations of_ the 
country of destination. There are further provisions for the packing 
and wrapping of parcels and the manner in which they should be 


handled, etc. é : 

Provision is made in the new convention for insured and C. O. D. 
service to be effective at some later date not yet determined upon. 

The legislation which enabled the signing of the convention today 
was carried in a provision of the tariff law recently signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover repealing an ancient statute prohibiting the importation 
of cigars and cigarettes in packages of less than 3,000. This objec- 
tionable law effectually barred the door of America to Cuba’s great 


tobacco industry. 

The repeal of this old law has been urged for years by the post 
office and treasury departments. But it remained for President Hoover 
and Postmaster General Brown to bring about this great impetus to 
the trade between the two neighboring and closely related countries. 


PORT AND TERMINAL CHARGES 

The bureau of operations of the Shipping Board announces 
the publication of a supplement to the volume entitled ‘Port 
and Terminal Charges at United States Ports” issued in 1929. 
This new document was prepared jointly by the Shipping Board 
and War Department for the purpose of furnishing shippers, 
vessel operators, importers, exporters and others interested in 
the movement of waterborne commerce, with current data on 
charges covering such subjects as pilotage, towage, dockage, 
port warden’s fees, wharfage, stevedoring, quarantine, customs 
and immigration. The new report will be of interest primarily 
to those who have already received or desire a copy of the 
original work, says the board. 

The data published in the original volume on port and ter- 
minal charges were contained in the reports issued by the 
Shipping Board and War Department known as the “Port Series 
Report,” embodying results of investigations of some 70 of 
the most important ports of the United States and its posses- 
sions. It was found desirable, however, to consolidate the data 
for all ports in a single volume, capable of being revised at 
regular intervals in order to meet the demand for current in- 
formation on the most important services and charges likely 
to be encountered in handling goods moving through our ports. 

Copies of the new publication may be obtained by applying 
to the bureau of operations of the United States Shipping Board, 
the board of engineers for rivers and harbors of the War De- 
partment, or the superintendents of documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Traffic and Sales Functions 


Fifteenth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and 
Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, of the University of Chicago 


transportation activities necessarily differs among 

different firms. Some firms have been able to pass 
on the responsibility for them, either to those from whom 
they buy or to those to whom they sell. To such firms 
these functions often appear to be unimportant. Some 
products of high value and small bulk and other products 
at some stage of their manufacture and distribution may 
present few significant problems of traffic or transpor- 
tation. Likewise, the importance of the several types 
of activity included within these functions varies from 
enterprise to enterprise. For example, a wholesale carlot 
receiver of fruits and vegetables would realize the impor- 
tance of the reconsignment service, if located at a large 
reshipping market; a grain products company, located at 
a non-rate-breaking point, in competition with firms 
located at rate-breaking points, would probably value 
highly the transit services; concerns enjoying or attempt- 
ing national distribution, meeting severe local competi- 
tion, would presumably find the relative adjustments of 
freight rates a vital matter; while a large local retailer 
would have comparatively little interest in sectional rate 
adjustments, but would find local delivery an important 
problem. Therefore, one concern may find the informa- 
tive traffic services most important, another may have 
a large amount of rate negotiation work, still another 
may be most interested in the economical purchase of 
transportation services, and a fourth may stress the 
delivery of sales in its own equipment. 

These considerations suggest the question: How is 
the importance of these activities to any given firm to be 
gauged? The comment is frequently heard that some 
firm really has no transportation problem and, therefore, 
presumably, no interest in the activity, because it buys 
everything on a delivered basis and sells its products 
f. o. b. factory. 


Under such conditions it is true that the transpor- 
tation outlays made by such a firm are at a minimum. 
But the inference that it has no interest in the subject 
is not warranted. It should hardly be necessary to point 
out that the delivered price includes freight and not only 
that f. o. b. factory prices are compared by vendees not 
only with other f. o. b. factory prices, but also that 
allowance is made for the transport costs from the 
respective shipping points. And it should also be obvious 
that interests of vendors and vendees in freight rates 
are not necessarily identical. Thus, the former may be 
more interested in parities, and the latter may deem the 
level of rates of more importance to themselves. 

Numerous cases exist where the transportation out- 
lays made by industrial firms are a substantial part of 
the selling price of the commodity—notably so, in the 
case of steel, coal, building materials, fruits, and vege- 
tables.1 Since the sums expended for carriage assume 
so large a portion of the final price, the economical pur- 
chase of transportation will be important to firms deal- 
ing in such commodities. 

Again, even in cases where transportation outlays 
are but a small percentage of the selling price, the com- 
petitive situation may be so keen that even fractional 
adjustments of freight rates assume much importance; 
grain, livestock, and the products thereof, illustrate this 
situation. Or, where the volume of business is large, 


[ice apparent importance of industrial traffic and 


irrespective of the percentage of transportation cost to 
selling price or the presence of competition, the savings 
obtained by careful attention to the supervision of traffic 
and transportation are significant. Though claims 
recovered from carriers are a poor test of the efficiency 
of a traffic department, such recoveries may be substan- 
tial enough to pay the expense of the department. 

A non-mathematical test of the importance of traffic 
and transportation regards the pervasiveness of these 
functions in the conduct of the remaining activities of the 
business. How often must transportation matters be 
considered in framing the general policies of the com- 
pany? How frequently are these functions encountered 
in the daily operations of the selling, production, pur- 
chasing, and accounting activities of a given industry? 

To summarize: Where the direct transportation 
outlays are a substantial portion of the total expendi- 
tures; where market competition is keen and transpor- 
tation factors enter into that competition; where the 
fractional savings from careful supervision of traffic, 
applied to a large volume, constitute a considerable sum 
in the aggregate; where transportation elements seem 
to pervade many policies and activities—in these cases 
the importance of traffic and transportation will appear 
to be large. A most important pervasive relation is that 
between traffic and sales. 


The Sales Function 


It is a familiar concept that the innumerable activ- 
ities of business are grouped together under certain 
generic headings such as selling, production, financing, 
accounting, and so on, and that these groupings are 
customarily termed “functions” and frequently afford 
the basis of business departmentation for purposes of 
management. The scope of what is thought to belong 
to these several functions exhibits considerable variation 
among industrial concerns. Thus, what is regarded as 
selling commonly includes the activities committed to the 
sales department; that is to say, the selling function is 
defined by observing what sales departments actually do. 
But such a test is likely to be rather inconclusive, for 
the reason that different sales departments, even in the 
same line of business, often do many different things. 
Thus, one firm may regard advertising as part of the 
sales departmental activity while another does not. 
Furthermore, such matters as credits and collections, 
invoicing of shipments, order writing, design of product, 
storage of finished goods, traffic and shipping, are often 
committed to the sales department and in other cases to 
one or more different departments, such as production, 
office management, accounting, or to separate coordinate 
departments. Therefore, the test of the scope of selling 
—‘“what do sales departments actually do?”—is likely to 
be unsatisfactory. 
~~ 4A few examples follow, taken at random from a report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on Freight Revenues and Values, 
published in September, 1929, based on 1928 traffic: 

Per cent freight 


revenue of value 


Commodity at destination 
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A modification of this procedure may help. Suppose, instead 
of the foregoing question, the following should be asked: ‘What 
do sales departments generally do, whatever the variations?” 
Cancel the variations and what remains is probably the essen- 
tial elements of the function. Try this and something like the 
following will probably appear. It is the task of the selling 
function to sell chosen products, to selected markets, through 
the medium of appropriate appeals, by means of economical 
channels of distribution, at profitable prices. Selling, products, 
markets, appeals, distributive agencies, prices—these everywhere 
seem to be the essentials of the selling function.” 

Furthermore, in carrying out this function, one may broadly 
distinguish at least three important groups of activities. First, 
sales policies must be chosen. In business management litera- 
ture, policies are thought of as a directive element, which broadly 
states the objectives of the business or a department thereof and 
the approximate means of accomplishing them. With particular 
application to sales, it may be the objective to sell only a narrow 
line of technical appliances of supposed superior quality to mar- 
kets in the northeastern section of this country by means of 
direct sales to users, with emphasis on quality rather than price, 
at prices somewhat above the range of prices asked for com- 
petitive equipment. Such a statement would embrace five sales 
policies dealing with as many subjects. Policy may be regarded 
as somewhat akin to legislation in the field of government. 
There must be policies for the business as a whole; that is, the 
customer must be treated as though he were always right; and 
there must be policies for the several departments of the busi- 
ness as well. 

Second, there is a group of activities that may be termed 
organization activities. Suppose a firm desires to sell through 
traveling salesmen. Well then, salesmen must be hired and 
trained. This organizes the salesmanship activity. If the num- 
ber of salesmen is large, it is necessary to specialize their super- 
vision. Organization is the process of determining what speciali- 
zation shall be employed; of selecting the specialists to perform 
the tasks and delegating to them the requisite authority; of co- 
ordinating their activities so that harmony results. Viewed at 
any given moment as a result of this process, it appears as a 
mechanical framework of authority relationships between the 
personnel engaged in performing the functions, and it is some- 
times embodied in an organization chart. 

Third, it is necessary to operate this organization according 
to the policies prescribed. Sales must be made. Salesmen must 
call on prospective customers; advertising must be placed to 
communicate the selling appeals to the customers; goods must 
be conveyed to properly selected storage points; orders must be 
accepted and passed for shipment; correspondence with custom- 
ers, salesmen and distributors is daily matter; prices and terms 
of sale must be determined; adjustments of customers’ com- 
plaints must be made. Sales research may be required for the 
adoption of policies, for the organization plan, and in connection 
with all of the tasks of sales operation. At every point consid- 
eration of the cost of selling is necessary. 

The question now is, how do traffic and transportation activi- 
ties enter into the various activities embraced under the admin- 
istrative task of selling ?? 


The Selection of Markets 


From the preceding articles in this series, which discussed 
the general relationship between transportation and marketing, 
one might readily infer that, in sales administration, transporta- 
tion factors play a prominent part in the selection of markets 
for development. The informational and negotiative traffic ac- 
tivities are required in this phase of sales policy. Thus, a care- 
ful analysis of freight rates may show that sales can be made in 
market territory “A” only under the handicap of higher freight 
rates than those enjoyed by competitors, while territory “B” is 
quite favorable to the given firm from a service and rate point 
of view. Such studies may further show that territory “C” has 
rates that are rather low, as compared. with those of competi- 
tors; that the rate structure appears to be out of alignment; that 
the advantage enjoyed in reaching this market is likely to be 
temporary only, and that, sooner or later, some readjustment in 


*To avoid misunderstanding, let it be stated that the writer is 
not primarily concerned here with the assistance a traffic department 
can render to the sales department; rather he is attempting to show 
where traffic and transportation factors enter into sales activities. 
It is the relationship of the functions themselves, rather than the 
relationship of the departments, that is the subject of this exposition. 
Of course, the one has a bearing on the other. The routing of sales- 
men involves transportation problems; that does not mean, however, 
that this subject is committed to a traffic department, or even that it 
should be. The assistance of a traffic department to a sales depart- 
ment is a question of the organization of both. Organization problems 
will be handled in later articles of this series. 

*The viewpoint chosen is that of the selling function as admin- 
istered by a manufacturing enterprise. It is assumed that variations 
in the administration of this function in retail and wholesale trade 
—— are not serious enough to vitiate. the generalizations pre- 
sente ere. 
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the rate structure will take place, resulting either in a lowering 
of the rates borne by the competitor or a raising of the unduly 
depressed rates, and that it would be unwise to make long time 
market development plans for this territory (spending a heavy 
advertising appropriation therein or opening a chain of branch 
houses which might require some time to become paying propo- 
sitions) based on the assumption that the existing rate advan- 
tage will continue indefinitely. 

Again, a skilled rate specialist may observe that the rates 
to territory “D” are prejudicial to his firm. By means of nego- 
tiations with the responsible carriers or, if that method is unsuc- 
cessful, then by means of recourse to the regulatory machinery, 
this undue discrimination may be corrected. The result would 
be that market “D” would become a possible, or at any rate, a 
more profitable market, so far as transport charges are con- 
cerned. The same result would accrue where transport research 
and rate negotiation effect any other reduction in the cost of 
transportation to a given market. 

The wise selection of markets, of course, does not depend 
wholly on freight rates for, at times, it may be profitable to sell 
in given areas in the face of adverse transport charges, if the 
volume so attained will lower production costs more than mar- 
keting costs are enhanced, or if advertising may enable a popu- 
lar brand to command a higher price and thus break through 
this adverse factor. But, clearly, transport charges are an 
important element in the wise selection of markets. 

Sales executives have frequently been admonished by sales 
research specialists to give more attention to the cost of selling. 
The high cost of marketing attendant on expansionist methods 
without attention to cost has been stressed, and examples of 
increased profits through contraction of territory covered and 
more intensive cultivation of the nearby territories have been 
cited. Of late, perhaps, more attention has been given to cost 
accounting for sales. This does not mean that cost accounting 
has not been applied to selling activities but, rather, the 
criticism is that sales executives have made so little effort to 
ascertain the cost of selling in different territories, to different 
classes of customers, and of different kinds of commodities 
handled. 

The following statement submitted by two well known sales 
executives and published in System, November, 1926, indicates 
the laxity prevalent in this regard :* 


In vestigations which have been made during the past four years 
with over 275 manufacturers of branded merchandise, with minimum 
annual sales of $500,000, prove conclusively that not more than one 
in twenty knows the territorial cost of his sales. Only three out 
of 288 of these manufacturers maintains regular records of the costs 
of territorial coverage. Five more make occasional cross-sectional 
investigations. The balance rely either on entirely faulty methods or 
take the national average of many of the most important items and 
apply them against territorial sales. 


Doubtless, such sales costing is difficult but, without it, a 
wise selection of profitable markets seems even more difficult. 
When, as, and if such cost analyses become more generally prev- 
alent, transportation rates and costs will, doubtless, receive 
even more attention than at present, for transportation is an 
important cost element in distribution for somebody. 


Advertising 


While advertising may be used to establish proper relations 
with employes and distributing agencies, the primary use of the 
device is to communicate appeals that will bring about sales. 
The advertising may emphasize the institution, the product, the 
service, or some guarantee. It is, nevertheless, designed to 
induce the customer to patronize the firm. It may be termed 
“mass selling” as distinguished from the “individualized” efforts 
of salesmen, the term, “selling,” meaning here the communica- 
tion of such appeals as will induce, in the mind of a customer, 
the willingness or desire to purchase the product or services of 
the advertiser. Appeals must be carefully selected and reduced 
to “copy”; the appropriate media for communication must be 
chosen; the physical distribution of the media must be accom- 
plished; and the results must be checked. 

It appears probable that transportation is most directly 
related to advertising where the physical distribution of the 
media themselves is a costly process. Where sales are largely 
made by catalogues; where the catalogues themselves are of con- 
siderable size and weight and must be distributed widely and in 


‘Mr. Walter F. Wyman, general sales manager for Carters Ink, 
and Henry H. Morse, sales and export manager for Florence Stove 
Company. As of that time, the situation did not appear to be any 
better as regards cost analysis for sales of different products. In 
Management and Administration, August, 1925, the results of a 
survey of methods used by 42 manufacturers in distributing sales 
and advertising expenses over different commodities, were presented. 
It was reported that 17 did nothing, 20 simply used the ratio method 
(i. e., the percentage of sales and administrative expense to produc- 
tion cost generally was applied to each product), while 4 made some 
attempt to estimate the cost of effort involved in selling the various 
products. It should be added, however, that some interesting work 
along this line has been done in recent years. 
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large volume, economical combinations of rail or water carriage 
and parcel post require knowledge of carrier’s rates and regula- 
tions, as well as warehousing. Intimate acquaintance with ad- 
missibility of the media to parcel post or second class mail 
classifications, together with a knowledge of the service and 
handling methods employed by the United States Post Office 
Department, are indispensable.. This, of course, is an important 
problem to publishers of magazines of national distribution whose 
space often contains more advertising than reading material. 
Let the reader reflect how far the nickel paid for the Saturday 
Evening Post would convey a single copy of that magazine, if 
mailed to destination at the prevailing second class rates. And 
similar considerations arise in the distribution of samples and 
other display matter; their design may possibly increase unduly 
their transportation cost; or their inclusion in the packages of 
goods they advertise may exceed the maximum allowances pre- 
scribed in the tariffs of the carriers. 

To some extent transportation vehicles are themselves 
media for advertising. The delivery vehicles of department 
stores advertise the store and the private carlines of the 
packers call attention to the company and its products. Trans- 
portation services may be capitalized in the advertising ap- 
peals;> it is common knowledge that unusual shipments have 
furnished the basis of advertising copy. The proper coordina- 
tion of advertising and selling requires that the goods should be 
on hand for the advertised sale, or the advertising outlay is 
obviously wasted. Hence, the services of transportation in 
effecting delivery of the goods are necessary to effect a time 
coordination between advertising and the actual sale of the 
product. 

(To be continued) 





5Suppose a manufacturer offers his product to the public as one 
thing and to the carrier as something else. Harly in the Commis- 
sion’s history this case arose: A complainant produced a soap which 
he advertised as American Castile Soap for toilet use. The evidence 
submitted showed that it cost little if any more than soaps sold 
by competitors, which the latter advertised as laundry soaps. The 
latter were competitive. Toilet soap then rate second class; laundry 
soap rated fourth L. C. L., and fifth C. L. Complainant asked to 
have its soap rated as laundry soap, though he marketed the soap as 
a toilet soap. The argument was that he could not afford to describe 
it now as a laundry soap, after having created a market for it in 
the other capacity. The Commission refused to require the carriers 
to reclassify complainant’s soap, saying: ‘“‘When a man describes his 
article to the public for the purpose of making a market for it, he 
also describes ke for purposes of carriage . . .’”’ 3 I. C. C. 77 (1890). 


NORTH MISSOURI CLASS RATES 


A booklet intended to be of use to shippers in the time 
before tariffs carrying the rates resulting from the Commission’s 
decision in the western class rate case has been published 
by V. E. Smart, chief of the transportation department, Public 
Service Commission of Missouri. It contains a table of the 
shortest distances between junction points in northern Missouri, 
using routes over which carload freight can move without 
transfer of lading; a distance scale of class rates up to 400 
miles, as prescribed by the Commission for use in northern 
Missouri; a table of class rates between cities in northern Mis- 
souri and eastern cities, and a map of Missouri, showing junc- 
tion points, short railroad distances, etc. The distances shown, 
according to an author’s note, have been carefully prepared, 
using the present distance tables now on file with the state 
commission, together with current working time tables, where 
distances are not lawfully published. 


RAILROAD SURGICAL CAR 


A railroad car equipped with X-ray and other apparatus 
to be used for physical examination of employes engaged in 
train operation and applicants for this service has just been 
built by the Milwaukee road. It will be placed in service 
immediately under the supervision of the railroad’s surgical 
department and will be used over the entire system to supple- 
ment the work now performed by the road’s physicians and 
surgeons. 

The exterior of the car resembles a modern steel sleeping 
car. The interior is divided into a series of compartments 
provided with the most modern equipment available necessary 
for complete physical examination. Living quarters, including 
dining room, kitchen and shower baths, are furnished for the 
medical staff. A first aid room is included. Employes’ rec- 
ords and the findings of the examining board are carried in 
the office section of the car. An electrical plant to provide 
a for the X-ray and other apparatus is carried underneath 

e€ floor. 

Dr. A. R. Metz, chief surgeon for the Milwaukee road, con- 
ceived the idea of the car as a means of promoting greater 
efficiency among employes whose physical condition is an essen- 
tial factor in the safe operation of trains. The car has been 
named “Metz,” in honor of its originator. 
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Questions and Answers 


I* this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 


nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Specific Commodity Rate—What 
Constitutes 

Michigan.—Question: We shipped from Talladega, Ala., a 
carload of pine heading to Jacksonville, Fla., for reconsignment, 
the rate published in J. H. Glenn’s Freight Tariff No. 40-A, 
I. C. C. A-647 being applicable. 

Item one, on page one, contains a list of articles taking 
lumber rates, this item providing that the rates published in 
this tariff which make reference to this item, will apply on the 
following: Wooden articles in straight or mixed carloads, ex- 
cept where specific commodity rates are provided. Included 
in the list is headings and head bolts. 

On page 73 of the same tariff, under barrel material, straight 
or mixed carloads, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, except where 
otherwise shown, the rate from Talladega to Jacksonville is 
241% cents against 20 cents shown on page 18, 

It is our interpretation that in view of the fact that item 
one names rates on lumber and articles taking same rate, with 
minimum 30,000 pounds, and page 73 names rates on barrel 
material taking minimum weight 24,000 pounds, the lowest rate 
is applicable. 


Will you kindly give this proper consideration? 


Answer: In our opinion, the 24%%-cent rate published on 
page 73 of Agent Glenn’s Tariff I. C. C. No. A-647, applying on 
barrel material, is the applicable rate to apply on the shipment 
of heading moving from Talladega, Ala., to Jacksonville, Fla. 
The rate published on page 73, in our opinion, is a specific com- 
modity rate within the exception named in item 1, page 1, in 
that it is a rate applicable to a particular commodity from and 
to specific points, as distinguished from the general rates ap- 
plying on articles taking lumber rates provided for in item 1, 
page 1, of the tariff. 


Tariff Interpretation 


North Carolina.—Question: A mixed carload of plaster and 
plasterboard originated at Acme Tex., was billed to Louisburg, 
N. C., and, after arrival at destination, was reconsigned to 
Enfield, N. C., which involved a back haul. It was necessary, 
therefore, to apply the joint interstate rate from Louisburg to 
Enfield. The plaster weighed 60,000 pounds, while the plaster- 
board weighed 16,000 pounds. 

There being no commodity rate in effect from Louisburg 
to Enfield and the class rate published in Agent Cottrell’s North 
Carolina Tariff I. C. C. No. 752 being restricted to not apply on 
plaster carload (highest rated article in the car), what rate and 
charges are properly applicable on the shipment in its entirety 
from Louisburg to Enfield? 

Answer: Item 485 of Agent Cottrell’s Tariff I. C. C. No. 
752 provides that class rates named in this tariff will not apply 
on plaster; that in the absence of commodity rates and classifi- 
cations exceptions combination rates will apply. 

Under this provision the rate to apply from Louisburg to 
Enfield on plaster is the lowest combination, assuming that 
there are applicable rates which can be used in constructing 
a commodity rate from and to these points. 

In the absence of an applicable rate, the findings of the 
Commission in Memphis Freight Bureau vs. K. C. S. Ry., 17 
I. C. C. 90, are applicable. 

The provisions of rule 10, sec. 4, apparently may be applied 
to the shipment if the factors, which are used in constructing 
the combination rate to be applied on the plaster in ‘the ship- 
ment, do not permit of the application of one or the other sec- 
tions of rule 10. 


Perishable Protective Service 


Massachusetts.—Question: In filing one of our claims. for 
canned goods frozen in transit we have come across the clause: 
“Shipper’s protective service against cold,” typewritten on the 
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bill of lading. This clause is something new to us and we cannot 
understand it. * 

We are writing to ask you whether or not you could favor 
us in giving us your interpretation of same. 

Answer: The clause to which you refer is that which is 
used in section 5, rules 505 and 510, of Perishable Protective 
Tariff No. 5, Agent Dearborn’s I. C. C. No. 4. 

The above items outline the conditions under which ship- 
ments will be handled when this notation is placed on the 
bill of lading covering carload shipments of fruit, vegetables, 
canned milk and other perishable freight. 


Tariff Interpretation—Local Commodity Rate vs. Proportional 
Class Rate 


INlinois—Question: We will appreciate receiving your views, 
as well as supporting decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or the courts, if any, on the following situation: 

In making combination through rates where no joint through 
rate exists, there is in effect from A to B a local commodity 
rate factor of 50 cents, and a proportional class rate factor be- 
tween the same points of 60 cents. The factor from B to C 
is a local class rate of 40 cents. Under such circumstances, 
would the properly applicable rate be $1 on the theory that 
the proportional class rate supersedes the commodity rate be- 
tween points A and B on traffic destined beyond or should the 
commodity rate of 50 cents be used, predicated on the theory 
that the commodity rate supersedes the class rate, whether 
such class rate is local or proportionai? 

The nearest approach to an answer to this situation which 
I have found in the Commission’s decisions is the case of the 
Indian Refinery vs. L. & N. Ry. Co., 155 I. C. C. 380, 382, where 
the Commission, on reconsideration, held that the proportional 
commodity rate displaces the local commodity rate between 
the same points for application on through traffic, irrespective 
of whether such proportional commodity rate is higher or lower 
than the local commodity rate. This, however, does not answer 
the question of a proportional class rate superseding a lower 
local commodity rate between the same point on traffic destined 
beyond. 

Answer:. With respect to this matter, see rule 16-H of the 
Commission’s Tariff Circular 20 which provides in part as fol- 
lows: 

Each classification shall contain the following rule: 

The establishment of a commodity rate removes the application of 
the class rate on the same article between the same points via the 
same route, except when and in so far as alternative use of class 
and commodity rates is specifically provided in the tariff containing 
such commodity rates, and except that import or export class rates 
will take precedence over commodity rates which are not published 
specifically to apply on import or export traffic. 

In applying the above rule, a local commodity rate will displace 
a proportional or reshipping class rate between the same points via 


the same route whether higher or lower, but an import or export 
class rate takes precedence over a domestic commodity rate whether 


higher or lower. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Through Rates on Furni- 
ture from Carolina Territory to Northern and Western 
Points 
Missouri.—Question: In your answer to “Missouri” in the 

July 5 issue, you quote Cottrell’s I. C. C. 607 that “the resulting 

totals are equivalent to through rates from the original shipping 

points to the destinations named,” and then follow this by the 
statement the meaning is not clear. 

If, however, the carriers intended, or if the tariff should be 
interpreted, differently than the language contained therein, we 
agree with you, the intention should be more clearly expressed, 
in this tariff, and not seek justification for something not there, 
as you have done, by quoting restrictions as to rates and routes 
in another tariff. 

A careful examination of Cottrell’s I. C. C. 607 fails to show 
any restrictions whatever as to the application of this $0.67% 
proportional rate to Memphis, which, plus the $0.481%4 west, 
makes the lowest combination Winston-Salem to Kansas City, 
and your intention is invited to routing instructions on pages 
245-6-7, which is very clear in that it does not prohibit the 
application of this rate via the rails of all participating carriers. 

Taking into consideration rule 55 of the tariff circular, we 
will appreciate a further expression of your views, as we believe 
you are mistaken. 

Answer: The statements in our answer do not, perhaps, 
clearly express the idea we intended to convey, which was that 
the language used in the tariff does not, we believe, justify the 
conclusion that the rates made by combination over one point 
or crossing may be applied via all crossings, for the reason 
that had the carriers so contemplated, they would have used 
different language. 

We quoted the provisions of another tariff to show that if 
it was the intention to so apply the rates this intention would 
have been expressed in language similar to that used in the 
petroleum tariff. 
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In the final analysis, the question is whether the language 
used in Cottrell’s Tariff I. C. C. 607 should be construed as you 
have construed it. We do not believe that it should. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 3, of Rule 34, of 
the Classification 


Colorado.—Question: We have read with considerable in- 
terest the article in The Traffic World, relative to rule 34 of 
Consolidated Freight Classification, and refer you to page 79, 
issue of July 12, 1930, subject, automobiles and rule 34. 

Tanks set up N. O. I. B. N., 3 gauge, minimum weight 14,000 
pounds, subject to rule 34, page 485, item 16, C. F. C. No. 6. 
We ordered a 46 ft. car to load two tanks weighing 10,000 pounds 
each, and the railroad company furnished a 40 ft. and a 36 ft. 
car. We contend that 16,380 pounds should be applied on the 
40 ft. car and actual weight of 10,000 pounds on the 36 ft. car. 
Some of the carriers in this city state that the weight of the two 
cars should be figured on the actual weight of 20,000 pounds, 
but we do not understand that rule 34 substantiates their deci- 
sion as to bulky articles. 

Answer: Under the provisions of section 3 of rule 34 of 
the Consolidated Classification, the provisions of which were 
not found unreasonable with respect to the shipment covered by 
the decision of the Commission in Docket 14685, Dallas Transfer 
Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co., decided June 2, 1930, where a carrier 
is unable to furnish within six days after receipt of the order, a 
car of the length ordered by the shipper, or a longer car than 
ordered, and furnishes two shorter cars in place of the car 
ordered, the longer of the two cars shall be charged at actual 
or estimated weight, subject to the minimum weight fixed for 
such cars, and the remainder of the shipment loaded in or on 
the other car shall be charged as actual or estimated weight 
and carload rate. In no case shall the total weight charged 
for the two cars be less than the minimum weight fixed for the 
car ordered. 

In the instant case the portion of the shipment loaded in 
the 40 ft. car is subject to the minimum weight provided for 
in rule 34 for a car of this length where the base minimum is 
14,000 pounds, namely, 15,680 pounds. 


Conversion—Sale of Goods for Freight Charges Without Notice 
to Consignor 


North Carolina.—Questiorn: We would like to have your 
opinion as to the legal obligations of the carriers to protect 
shippers’ interests in conhection with the sale of freight for 
charges, as provided for in section 4 of the bill of lading 
contract. 

In a number of instances the carriers have sold freight 
shipments in order to satisfy the legal charges and where the 
sale did not realize a sufficient amount to pay the charges, the 
carriers have called upon the shippers to pay the deficit. 

In numerous instances of this kind the carriers have failed 
to notify the shippers within 15 days after arrival of the prop- 
erty at destination of the refusal of such property. In many 
instances the notice to the shipper was not made until 90 days 
after the arrival of the property at destination. In other in- 
stances the carriers have held the shipments for a period of 18 
months or more, thus allowing unreasonable charges to accrue 
before offering same for sale. 

We would like to know if the duty rests upon the carriers 
to protect the interests of the shippers by giving full notice of 
the refusal of freight and dispose of the property within a 
reasonable length of time rather than to hold the shipment until 
excessive and unreasonable charges have accrued. 

We would also like to be advised in detail, if possible, the 
procedure which should be followed by the carriers in selling 
refused or unclaimed freight for the legal charges. 

Answer:—A bailment of goods to a carrier confers no power 
of sale. The contract relates to their transportation; and the 
carrier has no implied right to sell them under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. And statutes which authorize a carrier to store 
unclaimed freight do not authorize the sale of unclaimed freight. 
Nevertheless, in a number of decisions, some of which are 
based on special statutory provisions, it is held that a carrier 
may sell perishable goods where such sale becomes necessary 
to prevent loss to the shipper or to the owner. And this prin- 
ciple has been applied frequently in cases where the consignee 
refused to accept the goods. Nevertheless, it has been held 
that, in the absence of a statute otherwise providing, it is the 
duty of the carrier to notify the shipper before selling the goods, 
when this is practicable, and the sale should be made after 
such notice of the sale as well reasonably assure that the goods 
to be sold will bring their reasonable market value. Ordinarily, 
a sale without such notice to the shipper, will constitute a con- 
version rendering the carrier liable for the value of the goods 
as in other cases of conversion. Missouri, etc., R. C. vs. Cox 
(Tex.), 144 S. W. 1196; Chicago, etc., R. Co. vs. Cleaver (Tex.), 
106 S. W. 720; Carter vs. International, etc., R. Co. (Tex.), 93 
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‘UNcLE Remus” 
tells this story: 


100% 
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To southern shippers... 
and northern 
consignees 







on time arrival for a solid month 


(Up to date of going to press) 


RAVELING along the Atlantic Seaboard from 

Potomac Yards to Boston, Uncle Remus has de- 
livered his cargo of perishable freight 100% on time for an 
entire month. Southern shippers prize this Pennsylvania 
“Limited of the Freight Service” as much as New 
England consignees praise its on time performance. 


They know the advantages offered by this reliable 
schedule—fresh consignments can be depended on to 
supply the demand of the market—local supply can be 
held to the minimum with the assurance of new stock 
as scheduled—unexpected developments in supply and 
demand can be satisfied by re-routing shipments with- 
out back-haul charges. 

Pennsylvania “Limiteds of the Freight Service,” 64 
named freight trains, serve 9 out of 10 of the largest cities 
in the country with on time arrivals, reliable schedules 
and a complete system of passing reports. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 





Here are six more of the Pennsylvania’s 
**Limiteds of the Freight Service,’’ 
noted for their on time dependability 


THE RENOWN 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 


THE PACKER 
Perishable Freight 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 


THE BIG SMOKE 
Merchandise 
Columbus to Chicago 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh and Seaboard Cities 


THE VAMP 
Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Chicago 


RAILROAD 
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(TP IN THE SIX STATES SERVED BY THE ERIE 


The advantage of having your manufac- 
turing and distributing plants on such a 
railroad is obvious. Communicate with: 


C. E. WARD, Industrial Commissioner, 
Erie Railroad, 50 Church St., New York, 
or nearest Traffic Agency. 
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S. W. 681; Dudley vs. Chicago, etc, R. C. (W. Va.), 53 S. E. 
718; Sauer vs. Lehigh Valley R. Co., 150 N Y. S. 977; see also 
Transportation Co. vs. Branch, 282 Fed. 494. 

The above is a statement of the law relating to the sale by 
carrier of refused or unclaimed goods, under statutory provi- 
sions. The provisions of paragraphs (b) and (c) of section 4 
of the Uniform Bill of Lading Contract Terms and Conditions, 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
report in Docket No. 4844, Domestic Bill of Lading and Live 
Stock Contract, 64 I. C. C. 357, are apparently intended to 
supersede the statutory provisions of the several states where, 
as stated by paragraph (d), a compliance therewith is possible. 

As will be noted from a review of the cases cited above, 
the failure of the carrier to strictly comply with statutory pro- 
visions governing the sale of freight for freight charges where 
compliance therewith is possible, renders the carrier liable in 
conversion for the value of the goods. 

While we locate no decisions of the courts relating to the 
carrier’s liability under the provisions of the Uniform Bill of 
Lading quoted above, we see no reason why the same liability 
should not be imposed upon the carrier thereunder. 

Where a carrier waives prepayment and the consignee re- 
fuses to take the goods and pay the transportation charges and 
the carrier, in strict conformity of law, sells the goods to enforce 
its lien for freight charges, and there still remains a balance 
due, the consignor is liable to the carrier therefor, and this 
liability of the consignor, under such circumstances, applies, 
it has been held, as much to a charge for demurrage and storage 
as to freight or other lawful charges which the carrier is bound 
to eollect. See Jelks vs. Philadelphia, etc., R. Co., 80 S. E. 216; 
Bewley-Darst Coal Co. vs. W. & A. R. Co., 87 S. E. 702; B. Y. O. 
vs. Luella Coal & Coke Co., 81 S. E. 1044; P. R. Co. vs. Kem- 
mers, 75 Pa. Super. Ct. 588; Central R. R. of N. J. vs. Berry, 
165 N. Y. S. 1041; Pa. Co. vs. W. A. Fraser, 175 Ill. App. 645. 


Inspection—Liability of Carrier for 


Kansas.—Question: We made a shipment:of a carload of 
feed to our order, notify a consignee at “A” on “X” railroad. 

We immediately drew on arrival draft for the amount of 
invoice, attaching to the order bill of lading and forwarding 
to bank at destination for collection—the draft with bill of lading 
attached arriving at bank prior to arrival of car. 

Immediately upon arrival of the car the agent of “X” rail- 
road notified consignee of arrival of the car and that same was 
being held for delivery upon surrender of the original order 
bill of lading. 


The consignee broke the seal, entered and inspected the 
contents of the car without the knowledge of the railroad agent, 
and advised him that the car was refused because contents 
were not as ordered. 

Upon investigation we discovered that the actual reason for 
consignee refusing this car was because he did not have the 
money to pay the draft, but used the excuse that contents were 
not as ordered to refuse the car. 

Immediately upon receipt of notice that the car was re- 
fused, we sent our salesman to “A” with money to pay the draft 
and surrender the bill of lading to release the car from further 
demurrage—the contents of the car being sold locally at about 
$100 less than invoice valuation. 

We filed claim with the “X” railroad for this differefice in 
selling price and the expense for handling, contending that the 
car was their property when inspection was made by consignee 
and car refused, because original bill of lading had, not been 
surrendered and there was no notation on the bill of lading 
allowing inspection before delivery. 

The “X” railroad refuses to pay the claim, contending that 
there is no statute or common law ruling to the effect that the 
carrier should pay a claim of this description, and that there 
is no such provision in the bill of lading act or the bill of lading 
terms and contract. 

It is our opinion that inasmuch as the “X” railroad had 
not made proper delivery, they should be held responsible for 
any loss or damage incurred by the car being opened and in- 
spected prior to the surrender of the order lading. 

Any Interstate Commerce Commission or Supreme Court 
decisions you can cite in connection with the above will be 
very much appreciated. 

Answer: Viewing the order bill of lading provision re- 
garding inspection strictly as a contractual provision between 
the carrier and consignor, it would seem that the carrier should 
be liable in damages for a loss proved to have resulted from 
its violation of the provision of the order bill of lading respect- 
ing inspection by the order-notify party, although we can locate 
no cases so holding. 

It has, however, been held that the carrier is not liable 
in conversion for the value of goods because of an unauthorized 
inspection. See Hines vs. Scott, 248 S. W. 663; Ernest vs. 
D. L. & W., 1384 N. Y. S. 322, and cases cited therein. Elm City 
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Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L., 88 S. E 139; Quinn-Shepardson Co. 
vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 169 N. W. 422; Plumb vs. Bridge, 
113 N. Y. S. 92. 

Furthermore, in view of the provisions of the statutes of 
certain states which, as we understand, accord the consignee 
the right to inspect an order notify shipment, regardless of the 
bill of lading provision, and when taking into consideration 
the right of inspection which the consignee possesses, under 
the decisions in such cases as Thick vs. Detroit U. & R. Ry. Co., 
101 N. W. 67 (Mich.); A. Newmark & Co. vs. Smith, 146 Pac. 
1064 (Calif.); Imperial Products Co. vs. Capitol Chemical Co., 
176 N. Y. S. 49; Whitney vs. McLean, 38 N. Y. S. 793, depending 
upon the terms of the contract of sale, it is doubtful whether 
the carrier may lawfully enter into a contract with the consignor, 
such as it apparently does under the order notify bill of lading 
provision, in contravention of the right of the consignee, al- 
though its action in this respect, it may be argued, is justified 
on the ground that it may properly enter into such a contract 
with the consignor, in the absence of special notice of the right 
of the consignee in a particular instance, and that the right 
of the consignee must be asserted against the consignor and not 
the carrier. 

It is possible that if the carrier is sued for its breach of 
contract not to allow inspection, that damages proved to have 
resulted from the rejection of the goods could be recovered, 
but we know of no cases so holding. In Earnest vs. DL. L. & 
W., 184 N. Y. S. 322, the court uses language which suggests 
the possibility of recovery under such circumstances, 

Where the consignee of goods examines them while in the 
car without the permission or knowledge of the railroad com- 
pany, and it was not shown to have been negligent, it has been 
held that the railroad company is not liable for allowing the 
inspection. See Elm City Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L., 88 S. E. 39, 
and Yuille-Miller Co. vs. C. I. & L., 128 N. W. 1099. See also 
the case of Quinn-Sheparadson Co. vs. Great Northern Ry. Co., 
169 N. W. 422, in which it was held that where a contract for 
the shipment of a car of wheat over the line of defendant’s 
road contained the provision that the wheat should not be de- 
livered to a named prospective purchaser without the surrender 
of the bill of lading, and that such prospective purchaser should 
not be permitted to inspect the wheat before such delivery, 
the act of defendant on the arrival of the car at destination 
in switching the same at the instance of the prospective pur- 
chaser unto the unloading sidetrack did not constitute a de- 
livery to such purchaser; and the carrier in such a case is not 
responsible for an inspection by the prospective purchaser when 
made through secret and stealthy means, without the knowledge 
or consent of the carrier. 


Limitation of Actions—Undercharges 


Georgia.—Question: Please give us your opinion on the 
following case involving the statute of limitations. 

A shipment was made from A to B via X railroad on Octo- 
ber 28, 1927. The carrier, in January, 1930, came back and 
asked for an undercharge. It appears to us the law on the 
statute of limitation in effect at time of this movement was 
for a two-year period, and, if this is correct, the undercharge 
was outlawed on October 28, 1929.. However, we believe the 
statute of limitations was extended some time last year to a 
period of three years from date of shipment. 

If the two-year period was in effect at time of shipment 
the undercharge, as we see it, was outlawed October 28, 1929, 
and consequently the carrier’s demand is without force. Please 
advise the present status of the statute, also what it was on 
October 28, 1927. 

Answer: Subdivision (a), of paragraph 3, of section 16, of 
the interstate commerce act provides that all actions at law 
by carriers subject to the act for recovery of their charges, or 
any part thereof, shall be begun within three years from the 
time the cause of action accrued, and not after. 

This three-year period of limitation was incorporated in the 
interstate commerce act on June 7, 1924, and therefore governs 
with respect to the shipment to which you refer. 


Damages—Express Charges 


Illinois —Question: Our warehouse at “A,” Illinois, shipped 
by Railway Express Agency an article to a customer at “B,” 
Nebraska, which was accepted by the consignee and express 
charges paid. Transaction closed. It subsequently developed 
after acceptance that the wrong article was shipped and the 
customer at “B,” Nebraska, returned the article by express to 
our warehouse at “A,” Illinois. In transit from “B,” Nebraska, 
to “A,” Illinois, the article was damaged, but was accepted at 
“A,” Illinois, and express charges paid, even though the article 
was worthless. Claim was filed for the invoice value to the 
consignee at “B,” Nebraska, which was also the basis of credit 
to the customer on return, plus express charges paid from “B,” 
Nebraska, to “A,” Illinois. The Railway Express Agency Tre 
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Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, ill. 








Try this economical, dependable 
freight service to 
the Northwest and West— 


Four things are most important in the handling of your freight. 
On shipments moving from East to West and Northwest—or 
from the Northwest to Eastern points—we can give you these. 


First of all is minimum, quick, handling. Direct rail connec- 
— at both Buffalo and Duluth, at M-A-T terminals, give you 
that. 


Proper careful stowage you are certain of because we control our 
own stevedoring. 


Punctual, dependable departures and arrivals you must have 
and our records on this matter are open to you. Our ships sail 
from both Buffalo and Duluth every forty-eight hours and arrive 
at the other end of the Lakes within four days. 


Water freight has always moved economically. With fast 
handling and movement we make that economy attractive. 


Every phase of M-A-T service=by the Poker Fleet--makes it 
well worth trying and we will be glad to hear from you regarding 
your next shipment. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 


TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit and Security Trust Company and 
A. Miller McDougall, Receivers 


Buffalo, 
Detroit, 
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ANION ttc 
EXPORTERS— 


THE WORLD IS AT YOUR DOOR 


When You Ship Through 


HOUSTON! 


Fast rail and air lines from every part of 
North America meet some 70 steamship 
lines to carry the products of a nation to 
the far corners of the earth. 










NO DELAYS— 
NO RE-ROUTING 


From Carload to Cargo in a Few Hours 










Seldom does a city offer you such complete 
and strategic coverage in the matter of 
transportation; such modern, up-to-date 
terminal facilities and a location so ideal 
with respect to both import and export 
markets. 


WHETHER EXPORTING or IMPORTING 


Houston Has a Preeminent Place in 
Your Shipping Program 















LEARN MORE ABOUT IT! 






— J 
Send for the Houston Port Book and 
The Houston Port Register, containing 
latest statistics and concise, informative 

articles. Just address: 










J. C. MAYFIELD 
1512 Whitehall Bldg., 


T. P. BARTLE 
433 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 


F. C. DEZENDORF T. L. EVANS © 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas Houston, Texas 






























or 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT. 
Fifth Floor, Courthouse 


\ HOUSTON, TEX. se 
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fused to refund us the express charges paid from “‘B,” Nebraska, 
to “A,” Illinois, claiming that they are liable only for the value 
of the article at destination. 

We do not concur, for if the article had been lost in transit 
no charges would have been paid and claim would have been 
settled on the invoice value of the article. 

Will you please advise whether or not we should recover 
the express charges paid plus the invoice value? 

Answer: The invoice price, where there is an established 
market value at point of destination, may not be used to measure 
the carrier’s liability under the decisions in the following cases: 
Y. & M. V. R. Co. vs. Delta Grocery & Cotton Co., 98 Sou. 777; 
L. & N. R. Co. vs. Shaeffer, 280 S. W. 974; Hatch vs. N. Y. C., 
203 N. Y. S. 807; King vs. G H. & S. A. Ry. Co., 379 S. W. 491; 
P. & S. F. R. Co. vs. Shell, 265 S. W. 758. 

The invoice price, however, is some evidence of market 
value, but does not, in itself, constitute market value. See 
M. & M. Trans. Co. vs. Branch, 282 Fed. 494; Smith vs. L. & N. 
R. Co., 209 N. W. 465; Kuney vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 107 N. W. 
708; Collins & G. R. Co. vs. Beasley, 136 S. E. 167; Feelyater 
vs. C. M. & St. P., 190 N. W. 193; The Cabo Villano, 18 Fed. 
(2d) 220; Sou. Ry. Co. vs. Northwestern Fruit Exchange, 98 
Sou. 382; A. C. L. R. Co. vs. Stovall-Pace Co., 118 S. W. 68; 
The Asuarca, 13 Fed. (2d) 222; N. Y. P. & N. R. Co. vs. Bun- 
dick-Taylor-Corbin-Hardy Co., 122 S. E. 261; Davis, Director- 
General, vs. Zimmern, 99 Sou. 307. In the voluntary settlement 
of claims the invoice price is a convenient basis for determining 
the amount of the claim. 

See, in this connection, our answer to “California,” on page 
1128 of the April 26, 1930, Traffic World, under the above 
caption. 

The movement from B to A was not because of any neg- 
ligence on the part of the carrier, but due to an error on the 
part of the shipper at A in forwarding the wrong article. No 
damage occurred during the movement from A to B and there- 
fore damages recoverable are for carrier’s negligence during 
the transportation of the shipment from B to A. 


Claims for Loss or Damage of Grain 


Canada.—Question: It would be greatly appreciated if you 
could advise us information or reference, to any documentary 
evidence in respect to the question of claims applicable on 
grain shipments between some of the major reshipping points 
in the United States where the grain is weighed into the cars 
out of elevators under direct supervision of state weighman 
and unloaded at point of destination under the supervision of 
state weighman. 

The writer is advised, unofficially, that the general ruling 
is, it is applicable in United States tariffs that the American 
railway companies will entertain claims for shortages when the 
discrepancy, in the event of shortage, is in excess of one-eighth 
of one per cent of the weight, after allowing this one-eighth 
of one per cent. We do not know what the practice is in 
respect to a firm allowing the railway companies for overages 
and if the larger firms in the United States in dealing with the 
railway companies on claims of this nature treat each contract 
separately, or work upon each individual bill of lading as a 
separate contract in itself and make no allowance to the rail- 
ways for overages. 

The reason writer is querying this is, in western Canada 
there has been a common practice established between the 
trade and the railway companies, where claims are treated as 
a general rule on a contract basis with an allowance of 300 
pounds per car, regardless of car size, that is, on all shortages 
per car in excess of 300 pounds or more, the railway companies 
will pay in full, but they are to be given credit for all overages 
in excess of 300 pounds, whether it is established by the claim- 
ant that the car has leaked in transit or not. 

It is for the above cited reason writer is interested in 
ascertaining the practices in respect to this movement in the 
United States, and any data that you can give us, or any ref- 
erences to cases where the question has been argued that 
would enable us to get information as to arguments advanced 
for or against, would be very much appreciated. 

Answer: Item 1370, of Western Trunk Lines’ Circular No. 
17-G, I. C. C. No. A-1891, provides: 


Grain, deduction for shrinkage. 
(a) Carriers will not be responsible for loss due to natural shrink- 


age. 

(b) When liability is established, there: shall be deducted from the 
~ pls weight on all grain one-eighth of one per cent of total weight 

(ce) This deduction represents reasonable shrinkage due to evap- 
—. or other natural causes and is to be made from shipping 
weights. 

(d) Claims will be adjusted by carriers in accordance with the law 
that governs. 

(€) In case of a disputed claim the records of both the claimant 
and the carrier shall be available to both parties. 


Similar provisions are published in item 4370 of Central 
Freight Association Tariff No. 130-T, I. C. C. No. 2248. 
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See, also, in this connection, the Commission’s findings in 
Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain, 48 I. C. C. 530, and 
56 I. GC. C. 347, and the decision in Shortage in Weights on ex- 
Lake Grain, 74 I. C. C. 619. 


State Versus Interstate Traffic 


Pennsylvania.—Question: The Supreme Court has held that 
the destination contemplated by the shipper at the time a ship- 
ment is tendered for transportation determines the final des- 
tination and that rates to that point are the applicable factors 
to be used in arriving at the freight charges. Will appreciate 
reference to this decision. 

Answer: The Supreme Court of the United States in effect 
held in B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. vs. Settle, 260 U. S. 166, that 
where there is an original and continuing intention to ship 
goods from a point in one state to a point in another state the 
commerce is interstate and its character as such, is not changed 
by mere accidents or incidents of billing. 

However, through the medium of a reconsignment the 
original intent may be changed. See Woodward & Son vs. 
Southern Ry. Co., 156 I. C. C. 354, in which case the Commission 
said: 


A general principle that the essential character of commerce, 
whether interstate or intrastate, for example, rather than the mere 
accidents of the billing, is controlling, and that a persistent original 
intent on the part of the shipper may be determinative of the ques- 
tion, has been laid down by the Supreme Court in Chicago, M. & St. 
P. Ry. Co. vs. Iowa 233 U. 344, B. & O. S. W. vs. Settle, 260 
U. S. 166, and other cases, but in none in which the. principle is ap- 
plied did a transit or reconsignment tariff come into play. The intent 
as to destination which enters into an original contract of carriage 
is not determinative in cases in which a tariff of either kind is in 
effect and expressly provides for changes in the original intent. The 
reconsignment tariff in this case so provides. By virtue of such a 
tariff, in effect when a shipment originates and duly complied with, 
movements to and from a reforwarding point, separate in effect, are 
in legal contemplation linked together in a continuous through move- 
ment, upon such rates and charges as the tariff provides therefor. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Commodity Rate on Books, 
N. O. I. B. N., to Books with Leather or Imitation Leather 
Covers 


Ohio.—Question: A number of L. C. L. shipments destined 
San Francisco were erroneously described on bills of lading 
by shipper as “Leather Goods,” but were actually paper (bank) 
pass books. Some of these had leather backs, others backs 
of imitation leather. 

What is your opinion as to the application of the com- 
modity rates in item 4410, section 1, Transcontinental Tariff 
1-H, to books as above described, boxed? 

Answer: Under the decision in Electric Machinery Manu- 
facturing Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. R. R. Co., 159 I. C. C. 
291, where the term N. O. I. B. N. is used in a commodity rate 


item it applies on articles not otherwise indexed by name in 


the commodity rate item. 


The only question, therefore, is whether the term used in 
the heading in items 168 and 4410, i. e., “Paper or Paper Ar- 
ticles,” limits the application to books made entirely of paper, 
including the covers. We can locate no case in point, but are 
inclined to the opinion that the rate may not be applied on 
books with leather or imitation leather covers. 


Sales—Duty of Seller to Comply with Shipping Directions of 
Buyer 


New York.—Question: We are routing our shipments from 
New York to Galveston via various steamship lines whose rates 
do not include marine insurance. These goods are sold f. o. b. 
shipping point, freight allowed on the invoice. Some customers 
instruct us to insure the goods for their account, they paying 
the insurance premium, other customers direct us not to insure 
the goods because they cover for insurance at Galveston. Many 
of these customers specify, either in standing written instruc- 
tions or on their orders, to route via some particular steamship 
line, but for reason of convenience to ourselves we often dis- 
regard these instructions and route via a line other than the 
one customer specifies, and at times we combine several of 
these shipments, consigning them to a distributor at Galveston 
instead of to the customer, the distributor delivering to the 
customer on arrival of the goods. 

If a loss occurs under the conditions of sale we have out- 
lined, especially with respect to the insurance feature, i. e. 
where the customer has stated not to insure, as he carries his 
own insurance, and then directs us to use a certain steamship 
line which we do not do, would we be liable for the _ loss, 
especially if the goods were consigned to a distributor and 
not to the customer? 

This situation is particularly aggravated where a water 
carrier is used, involving the question of insurance and also 
where you do not consign the goods to the customer but con- 
sign them to a distributor, assuming under these conditions 
that the customer’s insurance affords him the same protection 
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as if you had consigned the goods to him via the route he 
indicated instead of via an entirely different route and to a 
distributor. 

Answer: Where no particular carrier or route is specified 
in the contract, the seller may ship the goods by the ordinary 
means and usual routes of carriage. Phoenix Lock Works vs. 
Capelle Hardware Co. (Del.), 32 Atl. 79. If, however, the buyer 
has designated the carrier and route by which shipment shall 
be made, there can be no valid delivery by carrier unless the 
seller ships by the designated carrier (Wheelhouer vs. Parr 
(Mass.), 6 N. C. 787; Bidwell vs. Overton, 13 N. Y. S. 274), 
from the designated port, and by the designated route, and the 
goods are properly directed in accordance with the provisions 
of the contract. 

In the latter case, which involved an action by the seller 
against the buyer for the purchase price of the goods, it was 
held that the plaintiff having failed to comply with the order 
of the defendant as to the shipment of the goods, and that, a 
loss occurring, it should not be borne by the defendant, whose 
directions had not been followed; that is, the seller could not 
recover the price of the goods from the buyer, as title had not 
passed to the buyer and therefore the seller must bear the 
loss of the goods. 

The above will, in our opinion, apply whether the goods are 
consigned directly to the buyer or to a distributor, for the 
reason that unless the seller complies with the shipping direc- 
tions of the buyer the loss of the goods must be borne by the 
seller and not by the buyer. 

If the buyer collects the amount of insurance which he 
has placed on the goods, we believe that this would constitute 
a waiver of the seller’s fault in faling to comply with his ship- 
ping instructions and that the seller could recover the sale price 
of the goods from the buyer. See Gray vs. Farmer (Neb.), 
26 N. W. 598; Wood vs. Malone (Pa.), 18 Atl. 984; Produce Co. 
vs. R. Company, 216 S. W. 606, with respect to a waiver on the 
part of the buyer. 


C. & E. I. ANNIVERSARY 


Officials and employes of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Railway Company will celebrate its fifty-third anniversary 
August 28, 1930. 

The C. & E. I. was formed in 1877 by a consolidation of 
the Chicago and Nashville Railroad Company and the State 
Line and Covington Company. Instrumental in effecting the 
consolidation were three Chicago capitalists of that day whose 
names have gone down in history as leaders in the development 
of Chicago and the middle west. They were Potter Palmer, 
Lyman J. Gage and Joseph F. Armour. 

At the time of incorporation, fifty-three years ago, the 
C. & E. I. owned twenty-eight locomotives, six passenger coaches, 
one business car, twelve cabooses, 1,080 freight cars and eighty- 
five work cars. Now it has 334 locomotives of all classes, of 
which 276 are road engines for train service and the balance 
switch engines for yard and industrial switching. It has a 
total of 15,663 cars, of which 284 are passenger train cars and 
14,818 are freight train cars. Company service-cars total 561. 

A large part of the C. & E. I. is double-tracked, and at the 
north end, in the vicinity of Chicago, it has three and four main 
tracks. The entire road is maintained for high-speed train 
operation, with automatic train control installed on the main 
sections. 

The shops are fully equipped for maintenance of its loco- 
motives and cars. At Danville, Ill, it has one of the most 
modern railroad shops in the country. Recently two cars, 
among the best equipped and most attractive combination cafe- 
lounge cars in service, were turned out at the Danville shops 
for operation in “The Zipper” trains between Chicago and 
St. Louis. 

In 1929 there were 713,079 passengers handled by the C. & 
E. I., or equivalent of 107,176,282 passengers carried one mile. 
The road operated a total of 2,724,829 passenger train miles. 
The total passenger train car miles amounted to 17,856,185 miles. 

The road now operates a total of forty-four passenger trains 
a day, of which twenty-two are through trains. 


How the C. & EH. I. has grown financially can best be seen 
through a comparison of figures from its earnings statements. 
Revenue for the operating year 1878 was $784,556. Total rail- 
way operating revenue for 1929 was $25,398,275. In 1929 net 
income amounted to $478,968, a gain of 19.8 per cent over the 
total for the preceding year. Net revenue from railway opera- 
tions last year was $5,705,178, a gain of 4.2 per cent. The com- 
pany’s surplus for the year totaled $200,824, a gain of $63,932, or 
46.7 per cent over that of 1928. 

In 1929 thirty-seven new industries were located at points 
served by the C. & E. I., having an estimated inbound and out- 
bound freight traffic of 9,660 carloads annually. 
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MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


(By Harry G. Williams, Traffic Consultant, New York, former 
president and general manager of the United Highway Transit Lines) 

The freight tonnage being handled by motor trucks oper. 
ating on the highways has reached huge proportions, and doubt- 
less it will continue to grow if the motor truck lines are not 
disturbed in their present freedom from restraints beyond purely 
economic forces, or in their favorable position in respect to 
the use of the highways. 

It is well to look upon the highway carriers as an integral 
part of the transportation system of our country and deal with 
them accordingly. There can be no denying the fact that they 
are transportation agencies of public convenience and nécessity 
and that they must eventually find their proper economic place 
in relation to the transportation system as a whole. 

This is an age of speed and keen competition, and any- 
thing that saves time or reduces costs or provides greater 
conveniences springs readily into public favor. Speedier de- 
liveries through the medium of motor trucks and improved 
service of the railways brought about the so-called hand-to- 
mouth buying policy on the part of merchants generally. Fre- 
quent turnovers of stocks is the keynote of success in the 
merchandising business. 

A lucid description of the situation in the field of distribu- 
tion is furnished in an advertisement of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of a large city in the south. “Delivery has always been 
a factor in commercial success,” read the advertisement, “but 
not the kind of delivery your trade now expects, demands, and 
gets! The old ‘twelfth of a dozen, assorted’ joke has almost 
come true; has become a normal—and perfectly natural—trade 
practice. The whole chain of distribution is a bucket brigade— 
the buckets are passed rapidly from hand to hand and nobody 
holds on.” 

Concern of Warehousemen 


The motor truck has become a potent factor in our system 
of distribution. It is causing, not merely the railways, but 
also warehousemen, no little concern. In a recent issue of a 
trade journal in the warehousing industry, the “keen-minded 
executives who have devoted years to building profitable storage 
businesses in which they have invested, in the aggregate, many 
millions” were urged to give serious consideration to the “new 
situation involving distribution by motor truck.” 

This journal pointed out that motor truck lines and depots 
are being organized and developed in all parts of the country; 
that unless the warehouse industry controls them, they will 
dominate distribution in some sections of the country and 
make deep inroads on the profits of established warehousing 
elsewhere; that in some cities motor freight depots have been 
converted into terminal warehouses and have already taken 
accounts away from warehouse firms which had had the ac- 
counts for years; that the warehouse industry must both rec- 
ognize and meet this evolution in distribution; and that control 
of, or a working relationship with motor freight transport is 
the answer. 

Before the advent of motor truck operation on the high- 
ways, warehousemen had a profitable business in transferring 
goods between warehouses and the local freight terminals of 
railways and steamship lines; but this source of revenue has 
now been greatly diminished, if not entirely removed, since 
motor truck highway lines receive goods at the warehouses, 
transport them through to their destinations, and make store- 
door deliveries. 

And so it must be admitted not only that the motor truck is 
here operating on an extension scale in the field of distributton, 
but that it brought with it a lot of trouble and problems for other 
agencies of distribution to worry over. 


A Page from Railroad History 


Those who are familiar with railway history will recall that 
about fifty years ago unbridled and unscrupulous competition 
among railway lines resulted in practices that were inimical to 
the best interests and welfare, not only of the public, but of 
the railways themselves. The evils of unjust and unfair dis- 
criminations appeared on every hand. For the favor and patron- 
age of a shipper resort was made to secret rebates or special 
concessions in one form or another. This gave undue and 
unfair advantage to one shipper over another. Contracts for 
building and other construction work which involved trans- 
portation of materials in large quantities were often won 
through an advantage derived from a rebate or special con- 
cession granted secretly by some railway. 

Rate wars among railways over competitive tonnage were 
not infrequent occurrences. Nobody could be certain what 
others paid for transportation. Cities and towns and villages 
suffered from discriminations and unreasonable practices on the 
part of the railways; and not only this, but the railways them- 
selves suffered. The railways suffered from meager earnings, 
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and the cities, ‘towns and villages suffered from inadequate 
and inefficient transportation facilities and service from rail- 
ways either already in bankruptcy or on the verge of it. 

' These conditions, of -course, became intolerable to the 
public, and to the railways as well. The railways frequently 
got together and agreed upon reform measures; but their agree- 
ments lacked adequate powers of enforcement and, as a con- 
sequence, the reform periods were usually of short durations. 
And then the same old fights all over again! The situation 
finally reached the point where demands from the public for 
adequate remedial measures with ample enforcement powers 
finally resulted in laws regulating the practices, rules and 
charges of the railways. 

The situation today in the field of motor truck transporta- 
tion is about what it was fifty years ago with the railways. 
Competition is keen among truck lines. In some quarters the 
struggle for existence is not conducive to legitimate practices. 
Unlike the railways, except in a few states, truck lines do not 
have to publish schedules of rates, rules, and regulations; they 
may apply whatever rates they please and change them at will; 
they may charge one shipper more than another for handling 
the same class and quantity of goods in the same service; they 
are not required to maintain regular service over established 
routes; they can operate when traffic is heavy and stop when 
it is light, or transfer their operations to more profitable ter- 
ritory; in dull periods they can cut rates to attract business; 
most of them keep no general accounting systems and are 
without knowledge as regards unit operating costs; and they 
do not have to maintain expensive terminals in every city 
through which they operate or costly roadbeds and tracks for 
the operation of their vehicles. 


Contrast with Railroad Picture 


Now, place alongside this picture the present picture of the 
railways and notice the contrast. The railway picture shows 
that the railways must publish and duly file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and also with some state commissions, 
schedules of rates, rules and regulations; they must give thirty 
days’ notice to the public of any changes in those schedules, 
shorter notice being allowed only .by special permission; they 
must charge the same rates and apply the same rules and 
regulations on the same class and quantity of goods handled 
in the same service; they must maintain adequate and depend- 
able service whether traffic is light or heavy; they must serve 
all shippers alike under the same circumstances and condi- 
tions; they must operate in their respective territories, no 
matter what conditions there may be; they must keep full and 
perfect accounting systems under rules prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; they must maintain adequate 
terminal facilities and service in every city through which they 








HIGHWAY THROUGH A MOUNTAIN 








P. & A. Photo 


After three years of work, with an expenditure of two million 
dollars, the Zion-Mt. Carmel Highway, in southern Utah, is open 
to travel. It is a masterpiece of engineering skill, designed to add 
thrills to the tour of: Zion, Grand Canyon,.and Bryce Canyon 
National Parks, and to save many miles of distance. Governors 
from ‘eres 4 states, meeting for their twenty-second annual session 
in Salt Lake City, attended dedicatory exercises. The picture shows 
a view in the mile long tunnel, one of the features of the roadway, 
showing the ‘‘galleries’’ or windows, that permit one a peek at 
the scenic splendor. 
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operate; and they must assume the entire cost of maintaining 
roadbeds and tracks for the operation of trains. 

Undoubtedly, if the same regulations that are enforced on 
the railways were likewise enforced on motor truck lines, and 
the motor truck lines were compelled to pay for the use of the 
highway in proportion to its value as a chief instrumentality 
of an business enterprise, operating costs would be advanced 
to the point of driving out the truck as a formidaable agency 
of transportation in competition with the railways, so far as 
the measure of charges are concerned; or at least making truck 
operations on any small scale unprofitable. On the other hand, 
the same situation might be created, even under existing con- 
ditions, if state governments should relieve the railways of the 
expense of maintaining roadbeds and tracks. The fact must 
not be overlooked, of course, that speed in delivery, and not 
cost, is very often the controlling factor in selecting transporta- 
tion service, and that in many cases the motor truck furnishes 
much faster service than the railway. 

Railway service in a large measure is necessarily monopo- 
listic, and its regulation is required in order to provide ample 
safeguards against discriminatory practices and unjust and 
unfair rules and charges, and to insure adequate transportation 
facilities and service. In respect to railway transportation, 
these are all factors that affect the development, progress’ and 
economic welfare of our country; and they cannot be controlled 
in the public interest in any other way than by government 
regulation. A railway cannot be built overnight and put in 
operation to engage in competition with one whose practices 
may become objectionable or whose rates may become too high 
or whose service may become poor and unsatisfactory. Fur- 
thermore, the cost is prohibitive. 


Regulation of Trucks 


In the case of the motor truck, its service is not inherently 
monopolistic, and its regulation is not required as a measure 
of protection to the public for the same reasons as those re- 
quiring regulation of railways.- If the practices of a truck line 
becomes objectionable, or the rates too high, or the service poor, 
these conditions can be controlled through the medium of 
ordinary competition in business. In the service of transporta- 
tion by truck, competition is usually plentiful; but if it should 
be absent, it can be brought into existence overnight, for almost 
anybody can purchase the required equipment and inaugurate 
a new service. 

However, government regulation of motor truck lines is 
desirable. This arises, not out of any particular concern on 
the part of the public about its welfare as affected by the man- 
agement of such lines; it arises out of concern on the part of 
the public about the effect which the conditions, created by 
the advent of the truck in the field of distribution, have upon 
the transportation system as a whole; out of concern on the 
part of motor truck operators about the situation in their field 
of service, brought about by unregulated competition from their 
kind, and the ease and freedom attending the creation of motor 
truck service; and out of concern on the part of the railways 
for their own welfare. 


Treating Transportation as a Whole 


The question of greatest moment to the general public in 
connection with motor truck lines is simply this: How shall 
motor truck lines be treated in the light of the economic wel- 
fare of the transportation system as a whole? The general 
public is primarily concerned with the welfare of the trans- 
portation system as a whole because its interests are primarily 
affected by all of its units, and not just by some particular 
one. Anything done for one unit that places another under 
severe handitaps in its efforts to give efficient service at low 
rates is detrimental to the best interests of the public, because 
it is ruinous to any program for the maintenance of adequate 
transportation facilities and service and the lowest possible 
transportation costs on the part of every agency of distribution 
that is required by public convenience and necessity. 

With the advance of time one mode of transport has dis- 
placed or supplemented another. The new has driven out the 
old or been coordinated with it for the benefit of greater use- 
fulness and convenience to the general public, and the ad- 
vancement and security of the commercial, industrial and 
economic welfare of the country. And so it will ever be! Each 
mode of transport should be allowed to develop along the lines 
of its natural advantages and possibilities, and fair, wholesome 
ana constructive competition should not be hampered in any 
way. 

In establishing rates and service, the first factors consid- 
ered by a transportation line are the volume and class of tonnage 
available for transportation. The measure of rates and the 
character of service maintained by a transportation line depend 
entirely upon these considerations, whatever may be the mode 
of transport. Therefore, if the total tonnage in a given terri- 
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tory be distriduted among several transportation agencies 
operating in competition with one another, it is obvious that 
the cost of handling that tonnage will be greater than it would 
be if all of it were handled by only one agency. The cost of 
maintaining several different operating units under as many 
different managements is necessarily greater than the cost of 
maintaining one unit under a single management. 

Every transportation agency looks to the public for its sup- 
port, and so long as the public has any interest in low trans- 
portation costs, it should not undertake to support more than 
are actually required for its convenience and necessity and 
security. 

Government Control Advisable 


In the interest of eliminating transportation waste that re- 
Sults from needless duplication of service, removing unfair 
competition and unjust advantages arising from inequality of 
treatment on the part of federal and state governments, co- 
ordinating the services of the different modes of transport in 
order to provide for ample service from each agency at the 
lowest possible cost, and preserving the economic welfare not 
only of the transportation system as a whole, but the country 
at large, all transportation agencies operating in competition 
with railways should be placed under government control and 
regulation. 

While the motor truck transportation business is not in- 
herently monopolistic, and may not on that point alone need 
to be regulated, it is not at all unlikely that it will not assume 
monopolistic form and power. However, monopolistic or not, 
the fact remains that regulation now would be a measure not 
only in the interest of safeguarding the welfare of the trans- 
portation system as a whole, but also in the interest of justice 
and fairness to the railways which have always been, and always 
will be, the backbone of the commercial, industrial and eco- 
nomic development and progress of our country. 





Personal Notes 





Thomas J. Burke, the newly elected 
president of the Southern Traffic 
League, is active in its work, having 
served as vice-president, member of 
the board of governors, and chairman 
of the import, export and coastwise 
committee. In 1912, he joined the 
staff of the Traffic Bureau of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., going to it from the traffic 
department of the N. C. and St. L. 
Railway. In 1920 he was made com- 
missioner of the Charleston Traffic 
Bureau, Charleston, S. C., which po- 
sition he now occupies. He is also gen- 
eral chairman of the Southeast Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board and president of 
the Traffic Association of the South 
Atlantic ports. 








W. C. Clark has been appointed assistant traffic manager, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, with headquarters at Shreveport, La. 

Frank S. Davis, manager of the Maritime Association of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Boston Port Authority, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Guy W. Currier. 

L. A. Downs, president of the Illinois Central, has been 
appointed a member of the committee for “Governors’ Day,” 
August 25, at the National Air Races to be held at Chicago, 
August 23 to September 1. 

The following appointments have been made on the Erie: 
O. R. Davies, assistant general freight agent at Cincinnati, 
succeeding E. W. Vail, promoted; H. W. Von Willer, general 
agent at Minneapolis, succeeding Mr. Davies; T. J. Flynn, gen- 
eral agent at Springfield, O., succeeding Mr. Von Willer; C. L. 
Cox, commercial agent at Cincinnati, succeeding Mr. Flynn, 
and F. K. Corlett, commercial agent at Kansas City. 

R. O. Mitchell has been appointed special agent, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, Huntington division, with headquarters at 
Huntington, W. Va., succeeding R. O. Mitchell, promoted. E. 
O. Allen has been appointed special agent, Hinton division, with 
headquarters at Hinton, W. Va., succeeding Mr. Mitchell. 

David E, Mathews has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the Chicago, South Shore and South Bend Railroad, 
succeeding J, K. Gray, retired. Mr. Mathews will remove his 
home from Indianapolis to Michigan City, Ind. Mr. Gray is 
retired after thirteen years as general superintendent. 
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At a meeting of the directors of the Indiana Railroad, the 
following officers were elected: Samuel Insull, chairman of the 
company; Samuel Insull, Jr., chairman of the executive com- 
mittee; Robert M. Feustel, president; William A. Sauer, vice- 
president; Henry Bucher, vice-president and general manager; 
George F. Mitchell, treasurer; Bernard P. Shearon, secretary; 
Edwin J. Booth, comptroller; the directors of the company are: 
Mr. Insull, Mr. Insull, Jr., Mr. Sauer, Mr. Feustel, Mr. Bucher, 
Charles W. Chase and L. M. Brown. Indiana Railroad is a 
subsidiary of the Midland United Company and is the company 
under which the electric interurban lines of the old Union Trac- 
tion Company of Indiana will be operated. 





" ‘Delnas of the Trafic Chats 





F. F. Butterfield, Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee, 
will give an illustrated talk on “Modern Railroad Transporta- 
tion” at the meeting of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago at 
the Palmer House August 7. Cigars and refreshments will be 
served. 





To say that Miss Gertrude Mason has had, perhaps, more 
experience in air traffic work than any other girl in the United 
States might imply that the president of the Los Angeles 
Women’s Traffic Club is rather elderly. On the contrary, she 
is youthful and charming. These and other qualities have re- 
sulted in her rapid advancement to the 
post of assistant to the general traffic 
manager of Western Air Express, Los 
Angeles. About a year and a half 
ago she joined the club. She attended 
the St. Louis convention of the Asso- 
ciated Traffic Clubs of America and 
again attended the annual meeting in 
Cincinnati this year as a delegate. 
Her experience in air transportation 
began in January, 1928, when West- 
ern Air Express was a comparatively 
small company. The general offices 
consisted of a small floor-level office. 
Aside from being a stenographer, Miss 
Mason was ticket seller, information 
clerk, and all-around helper. She had 
been a school teacher in Arkansas, 
her native state, and is a graduate of 
the University of California. As the company grew to an organ- 
ization of magnitude, with more than 700 employes and air 
lines covering the western half of the country, so grew Miss 
Mason in experience, ability, and advancement. 








The next meeting of the Transportation Club of Louisville 
will be sponsored by the Illinois Central, B. T. Beckenridge, 
assistant general freight agent. Captain C. F. Huhlein, chair- 
man of the board, B. F. Avery and Sons, will be the principal 
speaker. The meeting will be held at the Brown Hotel, August 
7, and guests are invited. A midsummer dance will be held at 
Inn Logola, August 28. 


Members of the Traffic Club of St. Louis and their families 
had an outing at the Westborough Country Club July 29. 








T. B. Curtis, executive vice-president of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, has been invited to address the study 
class group of the Transportation Club of Decatur at a 
luncheon, and the transportation club at a dinner meeting the 
evening of the same day. The date has been tentatively set 
as September 18. 





At the regular meeting of the Women’s Traffic Club of Los 
Angeles at the Alexandria Hotel July 23, Mrs. Gertrude May- 
nard, vice-president, Jones Book Store, spoke on “Business 
Problems.” Due to a growing “fickleness” of public taste, rapid 
transportation of shipments is of much greater importance to 
the book seller today than in the past, she said. Miss Emma 
Kentz, Union Pacific, told of a vacation trip to Alaska and 
Mrs. Carrie S, Hellyer, Lyon Van and Storage Company, told 
of a visit to Winslow, Ariz. A report on a dinner of the Foreign 
Trade Club was presented by Miss Elizabeth Porter. The next 
meeting will be August 6. 


The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis will have a party at 
the Hillcreast Country Club August 2. A golf tournament, 
tennis, swimming, and baseball will provide entertainment dur- 
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South Shore Line 


for s« services rendered 





Two highest awards to one electric line in one 
year is a record. 


Both the Coffin Award for distin st 00g service 
and the Electric Traction Speed Trophy came to - 
the South Shore Line in October, 1929. Both 
awards are representative of the service that car- 
load shippers receive—speed and careful attention. 


Carload shipments for handling to and through 
the great industrial district on the South Shore 
of Lake Michigan come to the South Shore Line 
through its connections: Chicago and East—New 
ven entral, Michigan Central, C. |. & L., 
N. ¥Y. C. & St. L., Wabash and Illinois ¢ Diced 
Connections West, Northwest, Southwest an 
South through ‘the various Chicago belt lines. 
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ing the day. »Dinner will be served in the evening, followed by 
dancing. On August 12, a general meeting will be held at the 
Mission Inn. Dinner will be served, there will be a speaker, 
and the Wabash Banner Blue Birds will furnish entertainment. 
A bowlers’ meeting will be held at Heidel’s August 4, to line 
up teams for the coming season. 


The Traffic Club of Kansas City held its semi-final golf 
tournament at the Old Mission Golf Club August 1. 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. ng —_ No. 1. Louis Ilfeld Co., Albuquerque, N. M 
e et al. 
Unreasonable charges, oes Se Saene and Sonoita, Ariz., 
to Kansas City, Mo. Asks and reparation. 
No. 23503. Sub. No. 1. Gentile Bros. Co. et al., Cincinnati, O., vs. 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
Charges in violation of sections I and 3 of act, berries, points in 
__ aration. to Cincinnati, O., and Buffalo, N. Y. Ask-Fates and rep- 
aration 
. 23510. Sub. No. 1. American Warehousemen’s Association, Chi- 
~ a Ill., vs. Inland Waterways Corporation, operating the Mis- 
sissippi- -Warrior government barge lines. 
Assails defendant’s storage—im—trapsit rules and privileges on 
canned goods and roasted coffee as in violation sections 1, 2 and 
3 of act. Asks cease and desist order and rates, rules, regulations 
and practices. 
No. 23631. Hardeman-King Co., Amarillo, Tex., vs. C. R. I. & G. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, wheat, Stratford, Tex., and Texhoma, Tex., 
stored, and wheat an reshipped therefrom. Asks waiver 
existing undercharges or other adjustment. 
No. 23632. Carlova, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., vs. D. L. & W. 
Unreasonable rate and charges, salt, imported via New York, 


.. vs. Santa 


= . Bn Binghamton, N. Y. Asks cease and desist order and 
aration. 
No. 2 - Cedarburg Fox Farms, Inc., et al., Thiensville, Wis., A. 


W. et al. 

aS in violation first three sections of act, hor hen for 
slaughter, to Thiensville and other Wisconsin points from points 
in Illinois a Iowa and other states as compared with 

rates to Rockford, I Ask rates for future and reparation. 
No. 23634. J. D. Reed ‘coal Co., Jefferson City, Mo., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Rates and charges in violation first ‘three sections of act, 
bituminous coal and ‘/._— “gp oe southern TIili- 
noios to Jefferson City, Mo., as compared with charges on coal 
to South Cedar City, Mo., and moved from that point to Jeffer- 









53 Hours 
67 Hours 


Laredo to Mexico City . . . 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 


NATIONAL 
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son City by truck, and to North Jefferson City, Mo., and thence 
by truck to Jefferson City. Asks cease and desist order, rates 
and reparation. 
No. 23635. General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Rates in violation sections i, 2, 3 and 6 of. act, grain, milled at 
Minneapolis and reshipped to points in eastern~ states, Other 
transit operators at Minneapolis preferred. Asks cease and desist 
ordér and reparation. 
No. 23636. Perrine Armstrong Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., vs. C. & E, et al. 
Rate in violation sections i and 4 of act, lumber, Huntington, 
Ind., to St. Louis, Mo. Asks reparation. Rice ae 
No. 23636. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. C. hs Ve & St. L. et al. 


~~ pepe and prayer, lumber, Chesterfield, Ind., to De- 
troit c 
No. 23636. Sub. No. 2. 8. J. Peabody Lumber Co., Columbia City, 


Ind., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
— complaint and prayer, lumber, Bourbon, Ind., 
ch. — 
No. ay pee Oil & Refining Co., Chicago, Ill, vs. A. & St. A. 

. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fullers earth, points in Georgia and Florida 
to Cushing, Okla. Asks retes-and reparation. 

No. 23638. Alpha Lux Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. Reading et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, iron mass, Port Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, Pa., to points in Florida,—Gekimbia, es Sg 
Owego, N. Y., and other points, as compared with rates from 
Providence, R. I. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. | wy = Bender Iron & Supply Co., Shreveport, La., vs. L. & 

- eta 

Rate in violation first three sections of act, second-hand pipe, 
Monticello, Fla., to El Dorado, Ark., as compare rates 
from Madison and Jacksonville, Fla., and Thomasville, Ga. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 23641. Art Marble Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, nye gto or omg New York, N. Y., to 
Jackson, Miss. Asks rate d reparation. 

No. 23642. National Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., 
vs. Pennsylvania. 

Unreasonable rates, logs, ex-vessel, New York harbor points to 
Indianapolis, Ind. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23643. Macgowan Coffee Co., Jackson, Miss., vs. G. M. & N. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, roasted and ground 
chicory and cereal coffee — egg om Chicago, Ill., and New 
Orleans, La., to Jackson, Miss» Roasted and green coffee in 
double bags preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23644. Corso & LoBianco et al., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Southern et al. 

Handling and wharfage charges in violation sections 1 and 6 
of act, bananas, Charleston, S. C., to Pittsburgh and Donora, Pa. 
Ask repar n. 

No. 23645. Abel 
the Universal Gypsum Lime Co., Chicago, Ill., 
Moines & Southern et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, um tile, Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., to destinations in Central, Trunk pg Rang le 
land territories, as compared with rates from Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Gypsum and Port Clinton, O., and with rates on clay tile 
from W. T. L. and C. F. A. and on fypsum tile from C. F. A. 


to Saginaw, 


is and Eugene Holland, receivers in equity for 
vs. Ft. Dodge, Des 


GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms =. at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 

=... exas, which are fully equipped = handle all 
pe The ee ofthese agencies affords 

advantages, n billing all customs and 

many adv Soups indinlling pte be duties to be 

collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport wy receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 





F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bidg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 


F. N. Puente, Gen. A. Miperestian, 
441 Monadnock lo 414 Waites 
San a Calif. 


ey Bank Bide 


F. C. Lona, Com. Agent fe torre, Com. Agent 
Room 1520. 815 pauine En Electric Building 
Two-O-One North Wells Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chicago, 


101 Hours 
69 Hours 


MEXICO 


El Paso to Mexico City . . « 
Brownsville to Mexico City 


OF 
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is Three NEW liners 

naw, all 33,000 tons 

7’ in size 

rida 

wa S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 

ich- S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 

from Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 

L & boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 

nipe, Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 

— to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 

 - garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 

Ind., Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los 
Virg Aug. 2 Sept. 13 
Pennsyivania.Aug. 16 Sept. 27 
California....Aug. 30 Oct. 11 


-a from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fanamo a _ 


y ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. | Soetoen, © ¥- Cc. 
ios 23rd St.) Tel. "Chelsea aes Tel. Digby 2840 
cago. 180 N. Michi; . 84 State Street 
Phi elphia, Public Ledg Bidg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San'Francisco, 311 _——— - Ag’ merce!Bldg. 
es, Central Bldg. 








(a:\y Steamship Service LA . 





General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 










Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 








For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 Califernia 8t., 17 Battery —~- 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisce, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Long Wharf, 140 S. Dearborn St., 


Beston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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Beis 30) CALMAR LINE 

























Intercoastal Service 
From 
Baltimore and Philadelphia 
To Pacific Coast Ports of 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Oakland, Portland, Seattle 
and Ticodin. 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
























Baltimore, Md., 15 S. Gay St. Los Angeles, Cal., 63! Central Bidg. 
} na - Jj Rookery Bidg. Portiand, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. y San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oliver Bidg. Seattle, Wash., 201 Central Bidg. 
Regular Piers 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 


Baitimore—Pler 7, West Md. Ry.. Port hee Angeles—230B Terminal isiand 


Covington land—Howard Terminal 
Philadelphia—Pier 27N, Reading Co. ogg — om os 1 Secnae Terminal 
Will consider special call at other piers San Franciseo—Pier 

when sufficient cargo Is offered. SeattionwAtiantle Doek ‘Terminal 





ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Ports, Manila and 


From Philippine 
Direct te San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, and Tacoma 


Sailing from | SS GOLDEN RIVER SS TEXAS SS EVERETT 


Ti awe0es July 7 Aug. 5 


_—r Aug. Aug. 9 




























Aug. 2 
(Omits) 









Aug. . 
t. 


ae COnite) 
Sa (Omits) 







Sept. 5 
(Omits) (Omits) 
pt. 3 i 










lings every wee 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar Tieatsin), Dalren and Otare 
Fie ts See Famcina, 108 Pmose, Poston ee 









eeeeee 


er 











see eeeee 


Races Aug. 30 (Omits) 












Sept. 28 
me 


t. 
Smit 





steers 





(Omits) 


every ten ter. 
STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 
-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


American 
Agents Oceanic — Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
Market St., San Francisco; Cal. 


Stem Navigation Compan pany 
215 Market St., San Francisco, C el. Davenport 2300 
Ttiamse, Dicnend & Co. 


Williams. 
Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 
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We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 


WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


’ From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Business 
inthe Orient! 


Prompt deliveries will help you ac- 

complish this if you ship on ‘‘Presi- 
dent Liners,” sailing every other 
Saturday from Seattle to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
‘Manila and arriving every other Satur- 
day from the Orient. Thru bills of 
lading issued to all Oriental ports. 


A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners,”’ sailing 
on frequent dependable schedule, aug- 
ment this exceptional service to and 
from the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


: W.G.ROCHE, Inc.,Gen. Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bide” iid be Detooen Of 
Detroit, Mich. ..- Chitcago, Ill. 


'.L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 

























be Cc. F. A., N. B., and T. L. territories, Asks rate and repara- 


tion. 

No. 23646. United States of America vs. A. & R. et al. \ 

Charges in violation of sections 1 and 6 of act, munritfons, con. 
sisting of explosive ammunition for cannon in various forms, 
bombs, grenades, mines, etc., to, from and between points in 
the United States, its territories and possessions, because of 
defendants’ failure, with some exceptions, to publish classifica- 
tions, rates or ratings on commodities indicated. Asks classifica- 
tions, rates or ratings. 

No. F map G  eemeeneees Cement Corporation, Chicago, Ill., vs. Santa 

e et al. 

Rates in violation of sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, ce t, Mildred 
and Fredonia, Kan., to destinations in Arkansas and uisiana, 
as compared with rates from computes producing points in 
Alabama, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Texas. Asks reparation. 

No. 23648. Klotz Brothers, Staunton, Va., C. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, scrap _iron, points in West 
Virginia on C. & O. to Staunton, and“from Staunton to Ashland, 
Ky., New Boston and Portsmouth, O. . Asks rates and reparation. 

No. iw —- Fertilizer Factory et al., Meridian, Miss., vs. A. 

. S. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, 1, Alabama mines 
to Hattiesburg and Laurel, Miss. Ask rates and reparation, 

No. 23650. R. E. Weber, Esq., Schenectady, N. Y., vs. Bs & A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, trap rock, Westfield, Mass., to Millerton, 

. ¥., and Wingdale, N. Y., and building sand, from North 
Wilbraham, Mass., to Millerton and Wingdetey N. Y. Asks rates 
and reparation, 

No. 23651. Kansas Home Oil Co., Kinsley, Kan., vs. Midland Valley 
et al, Unreasonable rates, gasoline, Tulsa, Okla., to Trousdale, 
Kan. Asks reparation. 

No. ~~ Rathkamp Bros. Co., et al., Cincinnati, O., vs. N. & W. 
et a 


Rates in violation of sections 1 and 8 of act oal, points in 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Virginia to Kennedy hts, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Other receivers of coal located at adjacent points in 
Cincinnati switching limits preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 23653. Staunton Brick Co., Staunton, Va., vs. C. & O. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, mines on C. & O. to Staunton, Va. 

Asks rates and reparattor7 
No. — Sub. No. 1. Ruble and Hutcheson, Inc., Lexington, Va., 
vs. Same. 

Same complaint and proyer on.cgat-te Lexington, Va. 

No. F mong Sub. No. 2. Harper and Agnor, Inc., Lexingtgn, Va., vs. 
ame. 

Same complain and prayer, cgaty to Lexington, Va. 

No. —_ 7 Sub. No. 3. Basic miture Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Va., 
vs. Same. 

Same complaint and prayer, coal, to Waynesboro and Staunton, 


Va. 
No. — fe No. 4. Kimbalton Lime Co., Inc., Shawsville, Va., 
vs. N. A 
Same complaint and prayer, on on N. & W. to Kerns, 


Va. 
No. 23653. Sub. No. 5. Smith Fuel Co., Staunton, Va., vs. C. & O. 
Same complaint and prayer, coal,mines on C. & O. to Staunton, 


Va. 
No. 23654. A. W. Venier, Ogdensburg, N. Y., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, berries, Chadbourne, N. 
C., to Ogdensburg, N. Y. Asks reparation. 
No. 23656. State of Missouri ex rel., Stratton Shartel, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Jefferson City, Mo., vs. B. & O. et al. ‘ 
Rates and Nes me in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, bituminous 
coal and bituminous coal screenings, Elkville and other points 


in southern Illinois to Columbia, Farmington, Jefferson City and 
Rolla, Mo., as compared with rates to Iowa. Asks rates and 
reparation. 


MAHAFFIE SUCCEEDS WOODLOCK 


, The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


: President Hoover August 1 announced that Commissioner 
Woodlock had resigned and that Charles D. Mahaffie, director 
of the Commission’s bureau of finance since May, 1922, had 
been appdinted in his place. 


NEW FORM OF EXHIBITS 


Editor The Traffic World: ; 

Perhaps your readers will be interested in having their 
attention directed to a new form of exhibits which railroads 
have introduced in recent cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. — 

Carriers are introducing exhibits showing all shipments 
made by the complainant of the commodity involved in a hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission, showing the 
actual routing of each of these shipments and figuring out the 
per ton mile and per car mile earnings under these actual 
routings. 

We are all familiar with the fact that shippers, usually at 
the solicitation of railroads, frequently route traffic over routes 
other than the shortest routes between point of origin and point 
of delivery. If such routing, made at the solicitation of the 
carriers, is to be used by the carriers in rate litigation against 
the shippers’ interests, then it behooves the shippers to refuse 
to listen to the requests of railroad solicitors to route freight 
over anything except the actual short line. I have seen several 
instances recently where the carriers have used exhibits of this 
kind and have argued that, whatever may be the actual short 
line distances, the freight does not move short line routes and, 
therefore, the carriers should be entitled to receive higher 
rates based upon the service actually performed. This kind 
of exhibit is being used particularly in reparation cases and it 
is time the shippers woke up to this situation. 

Denver, Colo., July 30, 1930. A. L. Vogl. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


H. D. DRISCOLL EDWARD A.HAID | PAYSOFF TINKOFF 
Commerce Counsel Especial attention to rate and railroad| CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
and Attorney matters generally. SPRCIALIZING 
PHILCADE BUILDING 1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. INTERSTATE ase 6Lamms 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA St. Louis, Mo. 





1540 BUILDERS’ y BUILDING “¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOS. C. COLQUITT THOMAS M. WOODWARD HARRY C. BARNES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Freight Classi Former] Ps aie me ol General Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 

= ee Sees of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner merce Commission and State Commissions 
Departmental Practice for the Interstate Commerce Commission. PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


(Memb f sup Court Bar) 
810 Eighteenth St, WASHINGTON, D.C.| Transportation Building, WASHINGTON,D.C. | 55, north Michisan Avenue, Chicags, Ilinels 


penn — ews Moultrie Hitt | Ben B. Cain, Jr. MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW HITT, ———: oy he MUNSON 

SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION rneys at Law 
AND VALUATION CASES Interstate Commerce and Federal 

Nineteenth Fleer, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas! Union Trust Building WASHINGTON, D. C. "United tates Shipping Beer 


GEORGE H. PARKER J. K. MOORE JOHN ANDREW RONAN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW ATTORNEY-AT-LAW LAWYER AND 
TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 502-8 Petroleum Building COMMERCE ATTORNEY 
Union Trust wad Washingten, D. C. Oklahoma City, Okla. 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Formerly Assistamt to Director General of Rail-| Specialising in Rate aud Other Transpertation 
onde’ andr Ceammietioe United States R. R. Adm. Cases = Degen Ranteiyh o6se 


HARRY C. AMES THOMAS L. PHILIPS WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW _ ATTORNEY AT LAW 
cena to Keene & Ames state and Federal Trade Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C.| riperty Central Trast Co. Bldg., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. Interstate Commerce Commission 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 








BISHOP | & EI BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 






HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


AGERS 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
CONSULTING ENGINEER All Traffic yy he ea Matters 
Cost and 8 Matters Relating Interstate Commerce and State Cemmissien Cases Matters Before State and Federal 
nape ss EK. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
te Rates—Censelidations and Valuations Atterney Commissions and Departments 
648 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. | s19 Fonttsent Street” secramente, Calif. TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
Oakland, San Calif. WASHINGTON, D. G. 


WASHINGTON, D. G. 


4a RICHMOND, VA. | \[ERCHANDISE STORAGE aid 
| of Gonerl Merchandise sewrczriee ~DOOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 


ey R.Siding 2001. Rate} | G ROOKS TERMINAL pm egag 


Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1709 East Cary Street ee a con neg _ —— 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Ine. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 






TRUCKING 











GEOGRAPHICALLY 
=e Seer LOCATED TO RENDER 
JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. I a 
1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 AND FORWARDING 






CHICAGO SERVICE 
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MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL GOMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


689 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 











Employee Household 
Removals 
Office Removals 









Cheaper 
in the end, 
because com- 
plete service is 
included. 








Consult your 
Telephone directory 
for local agent 





AUSTRALIA 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE — PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT 
THE TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP CO., LT 


SEATTLE 

sane Pkt ao 
SAN FRAN 

LOS S ANGELES. HARBOR 


S. N. LONG WAREHOUSE 


Storers, Distributors 





and 
Forwarders 
0 


General Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


acme Flsevouuatece 
SUL TOg'e PE 
a! $4 wiLFoRD 
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Docket of the Commission 


NOTE—lItems in the Docket marked with af asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel. 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be ncted elsewhere. 


August 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McAuliffe: 
* 19656—James O’Meara and Cut Stone Contractors of Washington, 
C., vs. B. & O. R. R. et_al. (further hearing). 

Auguet 13—Jacksonville, Fla.—Railroad Commission of State of Fla.: 
—- No. 8091—Florida, Central & Gulf Ry. proposed abandon- 
men 

August 21—Cheyenne, Wyo.—Examiner Gwynn: 

* 23205 (and Sub. 1)—Nebraska State Ry. Commission vs. A. T. 
S. F. Ry. et al. (adjourned hearing). 


August 26—Baker, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 

* Finance No. 8256—Joint Application Oregon-Washington R. & Navi; 
Co. and O. S. L. R. R. for authority to abandon that part of the 
= -called Homestead Branch between Robinette and Homestead, 

re. 

September 2—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* Finance No. 8209—Application Intermountain Ry. for authority to 
abandon that part of its railroad between Steirman and Center- 
ville, in Boise county, Ida. 

Septeneer 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hagerty: 

. & S. 3479 and Ist and 2nd sup. orders—Stone, granite or marble; 
to, from and between points in southern territory. 

1. & S. 3130—Southwestern rates (in so far as it concerns rates on 
stone, natural or artificial, except on import, expoft and coast- 
wise traffic and except between points east of Ind.-Ill. state line 
on one hand, and points in Kan. and Mo. on other hand). 

22959—Stone Mountain Granite Corp. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

ee Alabama Stone Co. vs. N. A. Ry. et al. (further 
earing 

* 23610—Vermont Marble Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


September 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 
ie No. 3978—In: re excess income of Warren & Ouachita Val- 
ey ny. 


ae ry 4—Washington, D. 


& 


C:—ExAminer Curtis: 


3480—Waste paper = related articles from, to and between 


points in southern ‘territory. 








OUR CAR RECORD SHEET enables you to carry a complete rec- 
ord of every car, dates and charges, time of arrival and unloading, 
ete., at a cost of one cent for 24 cars. Loose leaf binder supplied, 
if desired. Send for a sample of this.form and 18 others which have 
been designed and approved by authorities. The Traffic Service Cor- 
poration, Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


A tonne SERVICE 
for the warehousing and 
distribution of merchandise 
to Illinois points. 


IELINOIS 
peat, 


Jarke 


WAREHOUSES 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all - — 


and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. 


modern facility for doing business. 
ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 


Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





THRU RATES AND. 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


__oo® SEWETT CITY 








* MYSTIC South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
WESTERLY fi TOM — London and Norwich, Conn. 
C. F.A., W. T. L.,- Inter-Mountain, 
oissitisiaiiiiiae to South and Southwest 
ge = STORE DOOR DELIVERY CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 


BY OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS via @ MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
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